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THE  MONROE  PALACE,  RFO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  Monroe  Palace,  the  meeting  place  of  the  National  House  of  Deputies,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  A  venida  Rio  Branco  and  the  Aronida  Beira  .Mar,  directiv 
^po^te  the  area  reserved  for  foreign  exhibitors  in  the  International  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September,  1922.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Brazilian  Pavilion  erected  at  the  St.  lx>uis  Ex|>osition  in  1904. 
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IX  September,  1922,  will  oceur  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
intlependence  of  Brazil  and,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  that 
memorable  date,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  open  in  Rio  tie 
Janeiro,  an  International  E.vposition,  in  which  the  United  States, 
with  other  nations,  has  been  invited  to  participate.  Those  who  have 
bet'll  st>  ftirtunaU'  as  tt)  visit  Rio  tie  Janeirt)  will  af^ree  that,  with  its 
harbtir  tif  unrivaletl  beauty,  this  city  offers  a  mtist  attractive  settinj; 
for  an  exposition.  Moretiver,  Rio  Janeiro  has  conceivetl  and  exe- 
cutetl  civic  prtijects,  ti;i«i;antic  in  sctipe,  which  make  tif  it  to-tlay  a 
municipality  worthy  in  appearance  t)f  the  surrtiimtlings  with  which 
Nature  has  entlowetl  it  anti  splentlitlly  et[uippetl  to  carry  tin  all  the 
intricate  business  tif  a  mtitlern  Nation. 

Members  tif  the  Thirtl  Ban  American  (\ingress  will  recall,  as  tine  tif 
numertius  civic  wtirks  in  htinor  tif  their  ctiming,  that  590  buililings  were 
tlemtilishetl  anti  the  beautiful  Avenitla  Rio  Branco,  a  mile  anti  a  quar¬ 
ter  Iting,  was  laitl  out  tin  the  laiul  thus  clearetl,  plantetl  with  gartlens, 
linetl  with  costly  palaces  anti  mtitlern  business  buildings,  all  within  the 
space  tif  18  months.  Since  that  time,  the  Avenitla  Beira-Mar,  which 
extends  for  ftiur  miles  along  the  harbtir,  has  been  completetl  anti  is, 
tti-tlay,  the  mtist  magnificent  shore  tlrive  ptissessetl  by  any  city  in  the 
wtirltl.  The  tipening  of  these  nt‘w  boulevartls  has  not  only  atldetl 
grt'atly  tti  tin*  beauty  of  an  alreatly.  beautiful  city,  but  contributetl 
effectively  in  ritltling  the  city  <if  yelltiw  fever  by  removing  tluise 
marshes  which  from  time  immemorial  hatl  been.breetling  places  for 
mostjuitties. 
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Not  satisfied  with  the  two  miles  of  new  doeks  eoinpleted  only  a  few 
years  ago,  Rio  Janeiro  is  now  planning  to  extend  them  another  mile, — 
a  concrete  indication  of  the  constantly  increasing  commerce  of  the 
city  and  country  in  general. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  at  present  carrying  out  another  great  civic  work 
in  the  leveling  of  the  historic  Morro  do  (’astello,  which  has  been  an 
obstacle  in  the  expansion  of  the  city.  Part  of  the  earth  thus  ob¬ 
tained  will  be  used  in  filling  in  the  Santa  Luzia  section  of  the  bay  front, 
thus  making  additional  land  available  for.  the  International  Expo¬ 
sition  referred  to. 

The  part  of  the  town  on  the  Morro  was  the  oldest  section  of  the 
city,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  as,  shortly 


From  Wilcin*n's  Brasilinn  Kevirw. 


.SKETCH  SHOWING  THE  AREAS  DESTINED  FOR  THE  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION  AT 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

A,  Thn  International  Exposition,  .Vvenue  of  the  Nations;  R.  The  Bra/.ilian  National  Exposition; 
C.  The  annex  area  of  the  Port  Quays.  The  Bank  Center  is  the  heart  of  the  business  section.  The 
.Vvenida  Rio  Branco,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long. 


after  the  founding  of  the  first  Portuguese  colony  on  Botafogo  Bay, 
the  colony  was  moved  to  this  height.  The  Morro  tlo  Castello  offercil 
(‘xcellent  facilities  ftir  defense,  and  from  it  an  extensive  view  of  the 
harbor  and  the  surrounding  country  could  be  obtained. 

The  conlial,  unbroken  friendship,  and  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  growing  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  anti  Brazil, 
make  it  particularly  appropriate  for  the  Ihiited  States  to  take  an 
important  part  in  this  coming  exposition.  This  exhibititm  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  South  America  and,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
value,  will  certainly  be  regarded  with  keen  interest  by  the  other 
countries  of  that  continent.  Moreover,  in  these  times  of  keen  com¬ 
petition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  making 
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the  United  States  Section  an  imposing  and  truly  representative  one. 
In  1919  Brazil  imported  from  the  United  States  three-quarters  of  her 
coal,  half  her  cement,  and  95  per  cent  of  her  motor  cars,  kerosene,  and 
gasoline,  as  well  as  many  other  articles.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Brazil 
was  the  only  foreign  country  represented  by  her  Chief  Executive  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  Since  that  time 
the  Brazilian  Government  has  participated  in  seven  international  ex¬ 
positions  held  in  this  country,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 

In  transmitting  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Brazilian  exposition.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  said: 

To  the  recommendation  of  this  report  I  give  my  hearty  approval.  1  trust  that 
Congress  will  view  the  matti^r  favorablv,  and  will  make  timely  provision  to  enable 
the  United  States  suitably  to  participate  in  the  exposition. 

On  October  25,  the  following  joint  resolution  was  pa-ssed,  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  to  take  part  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  exposition  to  he  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  invited  by  the  Republic  of  Brazil  to  take  part  in 
an  international  exposition,  to  consist  of  exhibits  relating  to  farming,  cattle  industry, 
lisheries,  mining  and  mechanical  industries,  transportation,  communication,  com¬ 
merce,  science  and  line  arts,  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  forestal  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industri(*8,  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  commencing  the  7th  day  of 
September,  1922;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Un  ited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  said  invitation  is  accepted. 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commissioner  general  and 
five  commissioners  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  proposed  exposition.  *  *  * 
The  said  commissioner  general  shall  *  *  *  make  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
preparat  ion,  transportation,  installation,  display,  and  proper  care  of  the  exhibits  of  the 
(Jovernment  of  the  United  States,  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  various 
executive  departments,  institutions,  and  branches  of  the  Government  that  may  i)ar- 
tii'ipate  in  the  exposition,  as  well  as  to  furnish  such  information  service  to  private 
exhibitors  and  prospective  exhibitors  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  feasible.  *  *  * 
That  the  Shipping  Board  is  authorized  to  give  the  commission  such  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  and  to  make  special  rates  and  special  sailing  schedules  for  the 
transportation  of  governmental  and  i>rivate  exhibits  and  participants  to  and  from  the 
exposition. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  collect  and  prepare  suit¬ 
able  specimens  of  the  agricultural  and  fort'stal  protluctions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  for  exhibition  at  the  expasition,  and  accompany  the  same  with  a  report  re8i>ect- 
ing  such  production,  to  be  printinl  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guag(‘s.  *  *  * 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized  to  collect  and  prepare  a 
suitable  exhibit  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  the  United  States  for  exhibit  at  the  said 
exposition  and  accompany  the  same  with -a  report  respecting  such  industry  to  lie 
jirinted  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages.  *  *  * 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  collect  and  prepare  a 
suitable  exhibit  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  for  an  exhibition  and  to 
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aoooiiipany  the  siune  wilh  a  ri‘j>ort  resiwcliiifi  such  industry  to  l)e  ])rintod  in  the 
Kn^lisli,  Spanish,  and  Portut;nos<*  lan<;na};es.  *  *  * 

That  in  order  to  defray  the  n(‘c(‘ssary  ex|K‘ns»*s  alM)ve  authorize*!,  iiK-luding  tlie 
salaries  of  eoininissioners  and  employees,  tin*  cost  of  pr<‘parin;;  the  various  (iov*‘rn- 
nient  exhibits,  trans|M)rtation,  installation,  display,  and  return  of  (>xhil)its,  eonstrue- 
tion  and  e<|uipinent  of  hiiildin^',  and  :u'<|uisition,  pre))aration,  and  inaintenanee  of 
site  and  ('rounds,  the  sum  of  $1,IK)0,(KK(,  or  so  nnich  thereof  as  may  he  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated.  *  *  * 

A  very  desirable  site  with  an  area  of  26,460  square  feet  has  been 
designated  for  the  exhibit  of  the  I'nited  States  Government.  Other 
space  is  available  for  manufacturers.  A  well-kno\yn  elevator  com¬ 
pany  has  already  planned  to  build  a  Woolworth  Building  in  minia¬ 
ture,  equipped  wdth  small  elevators  similar  to  those  in  the  original. 
Generous  open-air  space  is  provided  for  such  exhibits  as  railwa}' 
equipment. 

The  official  data  which  follow  may  he  of  interest  to  Bulletin 
readers ; 

Date. — The  exposition  will  o|)en  on  September  7,  1922,  and  close  on  November  5, 
1922,  the  latter  date,  however,  beiiiK  subject  to  modification  a<-cording  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  executive  committee. 

Organization. — The  exposition  shall  consist  of  a  national  section  destined  for  the 
<lisplay  of  native  products  and  a  foreign  section  for  the  official  represenfafion  of  the 
participating  nations  who  will  build  pavilions  for  the  purpose,  and  also  for  the 
industrials  of  these  different  countries  which,  duly  authorized,  decide  to  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

Area  granted  to  foreign  exhibitors. — To  the  Governments  which  have  applied 
for  ground  on  which  to  erect  their  pavilions,  the  executive  committee  has  granted 
an  area  not  less  than  20  by  10  square  meters.  In  addition  to  this  area,  which  may  be 
extended,  the  committee  will  grant,  within  the  precincts  of  the  exposition,  adequate 
grounds  for  foreign  industrials,  where  they  may  build  halls  for  the  independent  display 
of  their  products. 

Location  of  the  area  destined  for  foreign  exhibitors. — The  committee 
has  reserved  for  the  official  foreign  buildings  the  Avenida  das  Na^Ses,  the  entrance  to 
which  will  be  in  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco  in  front  of  the  Monroe  Palace.  The  exact 
location,  in  case  it  has  not  been  designated,  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
interestt*d  parties  and  the  exe<‘utive  committee  through  the  Escriptorio  Official  da 
t'ommissao,  whose  offices  are  in  the  public  library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  buildings  of  industrial  exhibitors  will  when  )>ossible  be  placed  within  the 
s|)ecial  area  allotted  to  the  Governments  of  the  different  foreign  countries. 

To  the  exhibitors  of  machinery  and  other  bulky  material  the  executive  committee 
will  grant  free  of  charge  the  necessary  space  for  their  resj)e<'tive  exhibitions  in  the  vacant 
land  near  the  docks  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Only  those  countries  which  shall  (xirticipate 
in  the  exhibition  within  the  ex|)ositiun  grounds  are  entitled  to  this  concession.  The 
committee  will  reserve  the  right  of  control  over  the  different  exhibitions  annexed 
to  the  inteniational  s<H'tion  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  not  assuming,  however, 
resiwnsibility  for  the  trans)K)rtation,  safeguarding,  and  restitution  of  the  exhibits. 
The  plans  of  these  buildings  must  l>c  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  committiH* 
Indore  November  :W)  of  the  current  year. 

Date  set  for  the  acceptance  of  space. — The  plans  and  drafts  of  any  foreign 
pavilion  to  be  erected  on  the  s|>ecial  area  within  th«-  precincts  of  the  exjtosition 
must  be  pn*8<*nt**d  to  th**  exe<-utive  commit  l(‘e  for  appn>val  by  tk-tolx'r  31  of  th*- 
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year,  (he  formalitieis  for  (he  reijuisitioninj;  and  aeeeptanee  to  he  eoniplete<l 
l)y  the  :W)th  of  Sep(oml>er  of  thi«  year. 

Kreetioii  of  exhiliUioii  halls.  .Ml  eoiiHlruetions  hy  forei};n  exhibitors,  whether 
ottieial  or  private,  shall  he  at  (he  ex|M>ns<*  of  the  inter«‘ste<l  party,  who  shall  also  defray 
all  exiH'nses  for  (he  iiistallalioii  of  heavy  machinery,  etc.,  ;»s  well  as  installation  and 
sup|>ly  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  etc.,  whi<'h  may  he  recjtiired.  The  plans 
thereof  must  be  previously  submit  IikI  for  the  approval  of  (he  executive  committee. 

Exhibits  In  separate  halls. — Under  s|>ecial  conditions  and  as  long  as  there  is 
available  space  within  the  precincts  of  the  exposition  the  executive  committee  may 
itdmit  small  exhibitors  and  those  carrying  on  different  industries  or  branches  of  the 
same  industry  to  display  their  i)roducts  in  separate  halls,  all  requests  for  these 
exhibits  to  be  addressed  to  the  executive  committee  by  the  31st  of  January,  1921. 

Taxes  and  charges  levied  »n  foreign  exhibitors. — .\ll  exhibitors  of  foreign 
products  are  subje<;t  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  registration  fee  of  100  milreis  per  firm 
or  concern,  even  when  the  participation  be  within  the  official  halls  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong.  Those  not  included  in  such  halls,  but  having  separate  exhib¬ 
its  shall  in  addition  to  the  registration  fee  pay  for  the  right  of  temporary  location  in 
accordance  with  the  following  tariff: 

3  by  4  square  meters,  i.  e.  12  square  meters,  r)00  milreis. 

3  by  5  square  meters,  i.  e.  15  meters  (for  two  firms),  600  milreis. 

Other  dimensions,  i)er  fraction  of  6  square  meters,  each  square  meter  45  milreis. 

This  tax  shall  be  paid  in  one  instalment  when  the  exhibitor  through  his  repre¬ 
sentative  is  admitted. 

Free  customs  entrance. — In  the  interest  of  the  foreign  exhibitors  the  executive 
committee  shall  pmmote  measures  tending  to  exempt  j)roducts  destineil  for  the 
exposition  from  imiwrt  duties,  those  products,  however,  being  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty  if  sold  in  the  country  by  previous  authorization  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Transportation,  etc. — All  expenses  incurred  in  sending  exhibits  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  after  being  unloaded  on  the  dock  until  their  final  transportation  to  the  ex|)osi- 
tion  grounds,  shall  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor;  but  the  committee  will  employ  every 
method  possible  to  facilitate  said  transportation. 

How  to  participate  In  the  exposition. — Foreign  industrial  firms  desirous  of 
taking  space  in  this  exposition  must  comply  with  (he  following  requirements:  Those 
included  in  the  official  representation  of  their  country  shall  fill  out  an  inscription 
bulletin  in  triplicate  to  be  handed  by  their  official  representative  to  the  executive 
committee  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  least  30  days  before  the  opening  of  the  exjxjsition, 
one  to  be  registered  and  filed  in  said  office,  and  the  other  two  returned  to  the 
interested  party  with  his  registration  number,  this  being  at  the  same  time  his 
receipt  for  the  registration  fee.  Those  entities  who  exhibit  in  separate  indeiiendent 
buildings  shall  fill  out  a  blank  in  duplu'ate,  which  may  be  addressed  directly  to  the 
official  office  of  the  excK'utive  committee,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  delivered  in  the  Rrazilian 
consulate  office  in  their  place  of  domicile.  One  of  these  copies  shall  be  registercnl 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  committee,  and  the  other  maili'd  to  the  interestecl  concern 
or  to  their  reprt*st*ntative  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  if  so  requeste<l,  it  being  a  receipt  for  any 
tax  or  fee  which  might  be  due  from  the  firms  in  iiuestion. 

The  Bulletin  tnkes  pleasure  in  e.xtending  to  the  promoters  and 
organizers  of  this  vitally  important  world  event  its  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  exposition  and  its  earnest  hope  that  it  may  jvrove 
the  happy  augury  of  a  second  century  of  increasing  prosperity  for  the 
Republic,  w'hose  first  hundred  years  of  national  life  have  given  her 
such  an  important  place  mtt  only  in  American,  hut  in  world  affairs. 


AMPHITHEATER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  MEXICO  CITY 
where  the  sessions  of  the  International  Congress  of  Students  were  held. 


THE  RECENT  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
STUDENTS  V 


By  Koduioo  Dikz,  B.  A.‘ 

The  impression  produced  hy  the  last  conclave  of  the  student 
body  of  the  world  is  that  of  a  strictly  Pan  American,  rather 
than  an  International,  Congress.  In  effect,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  principal  universities  of  the  world  were  invited  to 
send  duly  authorized  representatives  to  the  great  Conference  planned 
by  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Students  in  honor  of  the  first  centennial 
of  their  national  independence,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Hispanic 
American  element  dominated  the  sessions  hy  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  and  that  the  official  language  thereof  was  exclusively  Spanish. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  because  of  the  very  limited  notice 
several  nations  were  unable  to  perfect  their  arrangements  in 
time,  the  resulting  gaps  in  the  representation  being  very  noticeable. 
Among  those  missing  from  Europe,  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Ital}’^,  and  Belgium  may  he  mentioned,  while  of  the  contingents 
representing  the  American  Continent,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  and  Paraguay  did  not  appear. 

In  spite  of  these  missing  factors,  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
offer  a  fairlj'  well  balanced  measure  of  the  opinions  and  tendencies 
now  prevailing  among  the  student  body  of  the  world,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  new  and  radical  orientations  which  are  significant 
of  university  students  throughout  Hispanic  America.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  mainly,  that  the  activities  of  this  Congress  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  educated  everywhere,  to  whom  they  offer  much  food  for 
serious  reflection. 

In  the  ('ity  of  Mexico  on  September  21,  1921,  the  International 
Congress  of  Students  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  the  amphitheater 
of  the  National  Preparatory  School  before  a  large  and  distinguisluMi 
audience  made  up  of  the  delegates,  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  professors  and  the  students  of  the  various  university 
faculties,  the  opening  speech  of  welcome  being  delivered  hy  Dr.  Jose 
V’asconcelos,  rector  of  the  University  of  Mexico.  This  speech  merits 
more  than  passing  mention  here. 

r.4« 
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This  (listin<;uis)u‘(l  educator,  in  oflcriii}’;  Jiis  conirrat illations  to  the 
visitinj;  ilele<;ates,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  rniversity  of  Mex¬ 
ico  men  of  all  races  and  ereeils  were  receivi'd  on  a  parity  in  eonforir.- 
ity  with  the  proelaination  more  than  a  century  aj;o  from  the  in¬ 
spired  lips  of  the  <;reat  ilidal<;o,  Lilxu'ator  of  Slaves,  and  Herald  of 
Nations;  that  not  only  before  the  law  of  the  country  hut  in  actual 
practice,  differences  in  color,  race,  and  speech  were  lost  in  a  warm 
and  cordial  fraternity  which  jjreets  as  fellow  creatures  and  brothers 
all  who  come  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  justice.  ‘“My  f'eneration 
does  not  envy  yours,”  he  continued,  “it  trusts  to  it  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  in  due  time  it  will  live  more  intensely  and  fully, 
and  will  battle  with  even  {jreater  courajje  not  for  my  truth,  or  yours, 
hut  for  the  truth  absolute,  which  is  immutable  and  eternal.” 

Ur.  \’asconcelos  further  expressed  his  belief  that  this  present  fjen- 
eration,  not  only  in  Mexico,  hut  throu{;hout  the  world,  is  solving,  and 
will  continue  to  solve,  theoretically  at  least,  those  fundamental 
social  problems  which  have  ever  been  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
peace  and  progress  of  humanity,  lie  believes,  moreover,  that  these 
solutions,  although  still  subject  to  rectification  in  detail,  will  make  this 
epoch  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  early  ('hristians,  when  ethical 
problems  were  solved  on  the  basis  of  true  social  justice,  ('ircum- 
stances  to-day  demand  that  thinking  men  work  with  singleness  of 
purpose  and  purity  of  intention.  ‘‘  In  sjiite  of  your  youth,”  he 
exclaimed,  “an  exact  accounting  of  the  efforts  put  forth  in  this(\)n- 
ference  will  he  required  of  you.  The  oppressed  of  the  earth,  together 
with  men  of  integrity  everywdiere,  await  the  fruit  of  your  labors.” 
Ilis  closing  words  were  a  most  moving  appeal  to  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gates:  “When  ye,  youthful  strangers,  do  return  to  your  own  lands, 
near  or  far,  make  known  to  your  people  that  here  in  Mexico  justice 
is  slowly  hut  surely  making  headway;  if  ye  do  carry  with  you 
nought  hut  this  conviction  we  shall  he  cheered  and  encouraged 
and  ye  will  have  aided  a  beneficent  work.  And  ye  of  Spanish 
tongue,  no  strangers  are  ye,  hut  one  with  us,  and  at  home,  as  we, 
in  this  land  which  fate  has  apportioned  us.  .  .  .  But  whether  ye 
«lo  remain  or  return  to  your  own  lands,  interpret  truly,  I  pray  ye, 
this  fragment  of  the  Hispanic  soul — a  land  in  which  the  ideal  has 
(Altered  the  lists  to  combat  single  handed  with  injustice.” 

The  rector  was  followed  by  .Sr.  (Vissio  Villegas,  president  of  the 
Mexii-an  Federation  of  Stiuhmts,  who  in  sincere  and  elo(|uent  jihrases 
welcomed  the  delegaU*s  in  the  name  of  the  Federation,  bidding  them, 
in  the  most  fraternal  fashion,  make  themselvi^s  entirely  at  home  while 
on  Mexicran  soil. 

These  s|)ecclu*s  of  welcome  idicited  ample  and  able  ri‘sponse  on  the 
part  of  the  various  delegations  on  behalf  of  the  stmlents  of  tlii^ir 
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rospoctivfi  nations,  the  inangural  session  closing  in  the  most  liappy 
fashion  l)y  the  singing  of  the  national  hymns  of  the  various  countries. 

The  real  work  of  the  conference  began  hy  the  aj)proval  of  credentials 
and  the  election  of  officers,  hut  not  before  the  reading  of  numerous 
telegrams  and  messages  of  congratulations  from  the  most  diverse 
sources.  As  was  to  he  expo<‘ted,  Sr.  Daniel  (\)ssio  Villegas  was 
elected  presiding  officer,  taking  his  place  amid  enthusiastic  and 
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unanimous  applause.  Messrs.  Kipa  Alherde,  t»f  Argentina,  and  V. 
hh'inannsdorf,  of  (lermany,  were  elected  A'ice  presitlents,  and  Messrs. 
Rafael  lleliodoro,  of  Central  America,  ami  ICrasmo  Roca,  of  Peru, 
secretaries. 

The  actual  program  began  by  the  rcjiding  t»f  the  report  by  tho  rtv 
siKictive  committee  on  'I'lie  function  of  the  student  as  a  social  factor,” 
a  translation  of  which  follows: 

The  univerHity  stiidt'iits  in  enn>;n*«.>*  asstdiihltsl  tteelare  that  they  will  work  for  th»' 
advent  of  a  new  hninanity  hawsi  on  the  jtrincijth's  of  eetnioinic,  tHH’ial,  aiul  inter 
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national  justk'p.  To  this  end-they  will  work  for  the  almlition  of  cconomie  and  soeial 
antagonisms,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat,  for  al)soiiite  lilwrty  in  human 
relations,  and,  in  op])osition  to  the  spirit  of  bourgeois  nationalism,  for  the  integration 
of  nationalities  in  a  world  community. 

The  retwlinj;  of  this  report  was  followed  hy  a  lively  discussion  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  delegates  took  part.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  delegates  were  in  accord  with  the  general  sense  of  the  report 
objection  was  made  to  the  form  and  phraseology  thereof.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  it  was,  after  modification,  resubmitted  and  approved  in  the 
following  form: 

The  congn'ss  of  university  students  declare  that  they  will  work  for  the  advent  of  a 
new  humanity  based  on  modern  j)rinciples  of  economic,  social,  and  international 
justice.  To  this  end  they  will  strive: 

1.  For  the  abolition  of  the  i)res«*nt  concei)tion  of  public  ]»ower  which,  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  sovereign  and  diverst*  entities  of  the  men  of  which  it  is  made  up, 
lK*comes  a  subjective  effort  toward  domination  of  the  many  by  the  few. 

2.  To  prevent  the  exploitation  of  man  by  his  fellows  and  the  organization  of  property 
as  at  present  constitutetl ;  to  make  it  impossible  that  human  lal)or  shall  be  considered 
as  merchandise,  an<l  to  establish  economic  and  social  equilibrium. 

3.  To  obtain,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  integration  of  nationali¬ 
ties  in  a  world  community. 

The  university  students  declared,  similarly,  their  optimism  in  the 
face  of  the  grave  problems  which  are  disturbing  the  world,  and  their 
absolute  confidence  in  achieving  a  social  reorganization  which  will 
foster  and  make  possible  the  attainment  of  the  highest  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions  of  humanity,  through  a  new  rating  of  moral  and  economic 
values. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  was  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  making  effective  the  social  function  of  the  student  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  declared.  After  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  the  first  point  was  embodied  and  approved  in  the  following 
terms: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whool  is  the  ba8i.s  and  guarantee  for  the  social  activities 
already  outlined  and  apj)roved,  and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the  8<-hool  is  not,  at 
pr<*s<*nt.  the  laboratory  of  community  life  but.  instead,  t he greate.st  obstacle  to  the  latter, 
the  student  associations  of  each  <  ountry  here  repn*8<‘nted  must  exercise  an  active  and 
technical  censorshij)  as  to  the  progr«*s.s  of  the  .schools,  with  the  object  of  converting 
them  into  institutions  whi<  h  will  ))repare  the  way  for  the  a<lvent  of  the  new  order  of 
humanity.  These  aa80<  iations  will,  in  the  same  way,  do  everything  j)08sible  to  the  end 
that  situation,  in  general,  and  i»arti«iilarly  that  dealing  with  moral  and  jiolitical 
s<-ience,  shall  be  founded  upon  a  harmonious  coordination  of  thought,  feeling,  an<l 
affection,  and  to  reject  any  pedagogical  method  which  stresses  the  lirst  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  two. 

The  second  resolution  embodies  a  eoncrete  plan  ami  was  approved, 
textually,  as  follows: 

I'niversity  extension  is  a  jaiin**  obligation  of  the  student  associations  and  their  lirst 
and  fundamental  activity  must  Ik!  the  diffusion  among  thoH<*  who  lack  it  of  the 
••ulture  they  have  rfH-eivvKl,  and  the  dire<*ling  of  this  work  in  conformity  with  the 
l)rincii)les  set  forth  in  the  jirectsling  paragraj)!!. 
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At  this  point  Delegate  Porras  submitted  a  proposition  which  was 
unanimously  approved  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  congress  of  students  declares  that  its  most  immediate  and  i)ressing  duty  is  the 
(‘stablishment  of  popular  universities,  alwolutely  free  from  dogmatism  and  party 
sjjirit,  which  will  intervene  in  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  and  promote  the 
greatest  activity  in  harmony  with  social  principles. 

Later  on  the  congress  voted  to  reconsider  its  action  as  to  the  best 
means  of  realizing  the  students’  social  role,  but  after  a  general  and 
most  lively  discussion  the  conclusions  finally  adopted,  although  ex¬ 
pressed  with  greater  precision,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
originally  approved. 

The  third  resolution  relates  to  the  student  bodies,  and  though 
opposed  by  a  number  of  delegates,  was  approved  in  the  following 
form: 

The  constant  objective  of  the  Student  .\ssociation.s  should  be  the  development  in 
the  individual  student  of  the  social  function  indicated  by  the  Congress,  and  to  that 
end,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  unity  and  solidarity  among  the  students  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the  report  under  con¬ 
sideration  encountered  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  delegates, 
so  much  so,  that  an  entirely  new  project  was  drafted,  in  substitution, 
by  the  Argentine  delegation,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Considering  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  student  body  become  an  effective  force  in 
society;  that  this  force  to  be  effective  must  be  collective;  that  to  this  end  the  student 
groui)8  in  each  country  must  be  consolidated  in  a  single  lx)dy,  regardless  of  grading  or 
the  subjects  studied;  that  the  character  of  the  principles  adopted  implies  the  need  of 
constant  action;  and,  finallly,  that  these  principles  demand  a  new  rating  of  the  values 
of  right  and  duty,  this  International  Congress  of  Students  resolves: 

1 .  That  the  unionizing  of  the  student  bodies  is  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the 
accepted  program  of  action,  to  the  end  that  the  student  element  be  an  effective  force 
in  society  and  that  individual  and  concerted  action  may  reach  the  highest  efficiency. 

2.  That  the  said  organization  is  obligatory  in  the  form  of  national  federations  to 
which  the  student  element  of  all  classes  will  be  affiliated. 

:i.  That  the  work  of  the  said  student  federations  shall  be  directed  along  the  line  of 
direct  action. 

4.  That  the  strength  resulting  from  the  formation  into  guilds  or  unions  of  the 
student  element  shall  be  employed  in  social  activity,  considered  as  a  duty,  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  those  federated  will  derive  their  rights. 

5.  That  the  Student  Fetlerafions  shall  consider  as  their  prime  objective  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  this  ('ongress. 

It  sliould  bo  noted  that  clause  2  was  modified  so  as  to  except 
primary  students  and  to  make  unionizing,  in  the  conditions  stipu¬ 
lated,  licit  only  in  case  the  program  of  action  adopted  by  the  Congress 
is  accepted. 

The  fourth  (|ues(ion  considered,  “Is  the  formation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  federation  of  students  advisable  ?”  was  settled  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  in  the  form  of  the  following  resolution: 
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Thp  Intoriiatioiial  Uousreas  of  Stiideiite  assembled  in  the  City  of  Mexico  resolves 
that,  in  order  to  realize  the  itieals  j»roclaimed  in  the  precedi nf;ri*solut ions,  theorpaniz- 
at.ioii  of  an  international  federation  of  students  is  acivisable. 

The  eonf^ress  then  proeeetled  to  the  election  of  a  provisional  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs,  ('ossio  Villegas,  Ciomez  Marin,  and 
Pedro  Enriquez  Urefia,  to  consider  the  organization  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  body. 

The  labors  of  the  congress  came  to  an  end  with  the  announcement 
that  the  next  congress  would  meet  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  which  at  the 
rerjuest  of  the  Argentine  delegation  was  added  the  following: 

The  Interiiatinnal  ('onjrress  of  Students  expr(*88e8  its  profound  sympathy  with  the 
ajKwtles  of  free  thought  who  are  everywhere  battling  for  the  freedom  of  humanity 
and  demands,  on  their  behalf,  full  liberty  and  the  ci^sation  of  the  government  i>er- 
secution  to  whi»  h  they  have  l)een  subjecttnl.  The  congress  also  expresstvs  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Ihe  proletariat  which  throughout  the  world  is  struggling  toward  emanci¬ 
pation. 

Some  mention  should  also  be  made  of  certain  resolutions  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  congress  which  deal  with  subjects  not  included  in 
the  original  agenda;  among  them  a  resolution  submitted  by  the 
(Vntral  American  delegation  requesting  the  Students  ('ongress  to 
recommend  that  the  youth  of  Nicaragua  and  (\)sta  Rica  continue  to 
work  for  the  definite  entrance  of  these  two  countries  into  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Central  America,  which  was  enthusiastically  approved  by 
the  Hispanic  American  contingent,  who  recognize  in  the  recent  beau 
geste  of  the  small  sister  republics  a  promise  that  at  no  distant  day 
Bolivar’s  golden  dream  will  be  realized.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  youth  of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador  have  been 
potent  factors  in  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  political 
union  of  these  three  countries,  and  that  they  entertain  well  estab¬ 
lished  hopes  that  the  continued  efforts  of  their  comrades  in  the  two 
republics  which  have  not  yet  joined  will  be  crowned  with  deserved 
success. 

Another  resolution  of  e<|ual  moment  is  that  relating  to  inter¬ 
nationalism  from  the  student  point  of  view,  a  subject  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  interest,  granted  the  present  tendencies  of  student 
bodies  everywhere,  as  evidenced  in  the  debates  and  discussions  of 
the  congress  where  the  international  aspect  was  never  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment.  And  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  this  delicate  subject 
was  envisaged  in  the  most  frank  and  open  manner,  and  in  the  most 
altruistic  and  fraternal  spirit.  This  phase  of  the  proceedings  was 
indeed  a  fine  example  of  that  unity  and  solidarity  against  which 
the  unselfish  attitude  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  world — always 
ready  to  sacrifice  spurious  ambition  on  the  glowing  altar  of  human 
idealism— stands  out  in  high  relief.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  strange 
that  this  group  of  students,  breaking  away  from  the  narrow  molds 
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of  national  prejudice  and  inspired  by  the  highest  of  ideals,  should 
put  themselves  on  record  in  a  resolution  embodying  the  very  essence 
of  future  humanity,  as  follows: 

Iiiteniational  relations  must  he  foun(h>(l  on  th<'  integration  of  nations  in  an  inter¬ 
national  commonalty. 

The  feminine  element  which  in  university  life  has  everywhere 
attained  great  importance  was  worthily  represented  in  the  congress 
by  Miss  Anna  Wellmitz,  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation, 
who  was  repeatedly  the  object  of  the  most  cordial  applause,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  she  read,  in  the  inaugural  session,  a  congratulatory 
message  from  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Before  separating,  the  students  by  unanimous  acclaim  forwarded 
a  message  of  greeting  to  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  A  similar  communication  was  addressed  to 
senor  don  Jose  Vasconcelos,  rector  of  the  National  University. 

Many  and  enjoyable  were  the  social  attentions  showered  upon  the 
(lelegates  by  the  Mexican  students  and  Mexican  society,  in  general, 
during  the  delegates’  stay.  Badl,  receptions,  visits  and  trips  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  in  generous  profusion,  each  contributing  to  the 
gaiety  of  spirit  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  youthful  delegates  who, 
one  and  all,  carry  home  most  grateful  memories  of  Mexican  hospi¬ 
tality.  Among  the  fiestas,  none  wjis  more  typically  Mexican  or  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  than  the  tamalxida  arranged  by  a  group  of  young 
society  girls.  Another  occasion  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  delegates  was  the  special  visit  to  the  rector  of  the  National 
University,  in  which  the  former  endeavored  to  express,  however 
inadequately,  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  fraternal 
affection  with  which  they  had  been  entertained,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  their  tribute  of  homage  to  this  distinguished  educator 
and  humanist  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  culture  of  Mexico  and 
of  closer  and  better  relations,  generally,  between  the  Hispanic 
nations.  The  rector  responded  in  a  moving  appeal  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  take  with  them  the  imperishable  remembrance  of  the  spiritual 
fraternity  of  which  the  congress  was  symbolic.  As  a  personal 
remembrance  he  arranged  that  each  delegate  should  receive  copies  of 
the  Iliad,  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  and  several  other  classic  works 
of  antiijuity  published  for  the  library  of  the  University  of  Mexico. 

But  the  most  significant  and  splendid  entertainment  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  farewell  banquet  given  by  the  federation  of  Mexican  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  National  University,  which  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  delegates  but  by  numerous  •  teachei’s,  educators,  and  others 
of  importance  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  ban(|uet  took  place 
at  ('hapultepec,  in  the  shadow  of  the  thousand-yea r-ohl  cypresses, 
(hose  mute  witnesses  of  the  past  splendors  of  Tenochtitlan,  the 
73JH)l— 21— Hull. « - 2 
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sacred  and  mysterious  city.  The  l)an<|uet  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  thousands  of  colored  electric  lights  which  vied  in 
brilliancy  with  the  festoons  of  flowers  which  everywhere  breathed 
forth  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  and  carnations  of  Anahuac.  The 
flags  and  insignia  of  all  nations  added  a  cosmopolitan  note  which 
seemed  to  proclaim  a  union  of  heart  and  hand  which  ignores  national 
antagonisms  and  frontier  barriers.  The  organizing  committee 
fairly  outdid  itself  in  arranging  for  the  comfort  and  good  cheer  of  the 
guests,  one  happy  thought  among  many  being  to  seat  the  youthful 
heralds  of  Hispanic  America  together,  the  rector  occupying  the 
seat  of  honor  and  at  his  right  and  left  the  two  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  senor  don  Kam()n  del  Valle  Inchin  and  Dr. 
Victor  Andres  Behuinde.  Music — that  universal  language — was  by 
no  means  lacking  at  the  hancjuet  in  question.  The  various  composi¬ 
tions  rendered,  permeated  as  they  were  with  that  intangible  finality 
well  described  as  sabor  a  terruno,  were  received  with  mingled  emotion 
and  applause,  particularly  C>*'Uto  LIndo,  Im  liorrachita,  No  hatf  ojos 
mas  liiidos,  and  other  songs  on  every  Mexican  tongue  and  dear  to 
every  Mexican  heart,  not  to  mention  the  national  anthem  of  Mexico, 
sung  standing  by  all  present  with  feeling  and  respect.  The  latter 
was  immediately  followed,  on  re(|uest,  by  that  universal  hymn  of 
liberty,  the  MarseUliise ,  followed  in  turn  by  La  Marchn  Real,  the 
martial  strains  of  which  were  fairly  drowned  in  the  wildest  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  part  of  those  of  Spanish  speech. 

The  speechmaking  was  introduced  by  the  young  poet  ('arlos  Pellicer 
Camara,  whereupon  ensued  vociferous  calls  for  the  distinguished 
Peninsular  author  ami  philosopher,  don  Kamdn  del  Valle  Incliin, 
the  glory  of  Spanish  letters  who,  rising  amid  a  veritable  thunder  of 
applause,  took  for  his  theme  a  stirring  creed,  essentially  combative 
in  character  and  one  which  in  no  roundabout  fasbion  indicated  the 
redeeming  path  of  action  for  the  youth  of  the  world.  Referring  to 
the  notable  evolution  of  the  student  body,  don  Ramdn  declared  that 
30  years  ag<)  the  student  bodies  of  the  world  were  practically  at  a 
standstill,  that  they  were  virtually  innctuales,  was  his  word,  and  that 
in  sharp  contrast  the  student  guilds  of  to-day  should  feel  proud  of 
their  achiev'ements,  of  which  the  International  ('ongress  was  a  pal¬ 
pable  and  culminating  testimony.  Don  Ramdn  extolled  the  noble 
and  altruistic  objectives  already  established  by  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  in  the  congress,  as  being  an  elof|uent  proof  of  the  vigorous 
spirit  which  animates  the  youth  of  to-day.  “And,"  he  added,  “1 
who  have  never  ceased  to  be  ytning,  take  particular  pleasure  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  statements,"  ending  with  the  exhortation,  “Youth!  the 
student  of  to-day,  the  master  of  the  future,  do  your  duty!" 
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Dr.  Victor  Andres  Belaiinde,  the  distinguislied  young  professor 
from  the  I'niversity  of  San  Marcos  and  a  great  favorite  in  student 
circles,  was  the  next  speaker,  in  response  to  repeated  and  insistent 
calls.  He  expressed  hriefly  his  faith  in  the  student  class,  generally, 
in  whom  the  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  are  so  generously  embodied, 
and  his  conviction  that  in  spite  of  insufficient  preparation  the  student 
congress  just  closed  had  been  an  undoubted  success.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  extraordinarily  important  character  of  the  problems  discussed, 
and  assured  his  hearers  that  through  him  the  hopes  and  ideals  which 
inspired  the  youth  of  Mexico  in  their  ardent  campaign  of  reform 
would  find  a  responsive  and  generous  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth 
of  his  own  country,  Peru,  in  which  sentiments  he  was  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  applauded. 

Dries  of  “ Vasconcelos!  Speech!”  and  ‘‘ We  want  Vasconcelos!” 
then  resounded  on  all  sides,  continuing  in  increasing  volume  until  the 
illustrious  and  beloved  master  rose  to  his  feet  before  his  expectant 
and  respectful  audience.  With  the  sincerity  and  moderation  so 
characteristic  of  his  utterances,  Dr.  Vasconcelos  referred  to  his 
doubts,  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  great 
student  ‘‘primary”  whicli  had  just  closed,  doubts  which  vanished 
completely  as  the  program  of  action  developed  during  the  sessions. 
He  rejoiced  that  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  delegates  the  great  ideal 
of  an  Hispanic  American  I’nion  was  already  enshrined.  In  this 
connection  he  made  special  and  fraternal  mention  of  the  Brazilian 
contingent. 

The  next  speaker  was  Daniel  Cossios  Villegas,  the  popular  head 
of  the  Mexican  Federation,  the  organizer  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
International  Students’  (’ongress,  who  referred  with  feeling  to  the 
high  ideals  which  animated  the  student  body  in  general  and  partic¬ 
ularly  those  who  throughout  the  world  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  thought  and  study;  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  champion  the 
suffering  and  neglected  and,  with  the  eternal  generosity  of  youth, 
to  spend  and  he  spent  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  commended  the 
new  orientations  of  the  student  contingent  of  the  world  and  rejoiced 
in  the  part  they  are  taking  in  the  solution  of  the  great  national  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day,  terminating  by  reading  amid  repeated  applause  the 
text  of  the  message  addressed  by  the  students  congress  to  each 
nation  represented  therein.  Speeches  by  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  delegates  followed,  after  which  this  impressive  manifestation 
of  international  fraternity  came  to  a  happy  close. 


THK  IMMIGRANTS’  HOTEL. 

This  central  hiiildiii);  contains  the  dining  hall  and  dormitories  for  6,(ltl()  |M>o|>le. 


HOW  AUOKXTIXA  UKCKIVKS  THK  IMMICUAXT. 


By  hi'cii.K  F.  Sauxdkhs. 

MA'I'K  and  |)uclu‘n),  hard  rolls  and  <!;arl)anzos  served  np  on 
inarhle-topped  tables  in  a  vast,  spotless  hall;  after  meals, 
motion  picture  films  that  hrin"  .Iiijuv  and  Patagonia  to 
the  very  threshohl.  This  is  the  immigrant’s  first  taste 
of  the  promised  land. 

Isidore  (lelinsky  or  Hans  /eilwerger  pokt's  his  hi'ad  out  of  a  port 
hole  and  gazes  upon  the  land  that  is  to  he  his  future  home.  He  has 
heard  of  its  generosity  and  the  im>asures  taken  to  encourage  an  influx 
of  sturdy  foreign  stock,  hut  surely  he  has  never  tlreamed  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  that  is  in  store  for  him  ashon*.  His  thoughts  rove  from  rumoi-s  of 
<|uarantine  hospitals  to  ruthless  pickpockets  and  he  knows  not  what 
he  faces  in  this  country  where  even  the  language  is  strange  to  him 
an<l  where  his  few  marks  or  lire  will  carry  him  hut  a  trifling  distance, 
a  land  where  he  must  start  as  one  of  the  unemployed. 

Perhaps  Isidore  has  a  family — he  generally  has  a  numerous  one. 
Is  he  to  feed  the  little  (lelinsky  adecjuately,  and  what  is  he  to  do  with 
the  wooden-hound  trunk  of  painted  tin  and  the  cloth-covered  baskets 
that  hohl  all  his  worldly  possessions  {  Where  are  they  to  he  kept 
while  he  goes  in  search  of  employment  f  These  are  the  things 
Izzy  (lelinsky  is  asking  himself  as  he  peers  forth  curiously  upon 
the  cement  wharf,  the  austere  buildings  with  their  heavy  iron  grat¬ 
ings  about  the  open  spaces,  and  the  smartly  uniformed  officers  hold¬ 
ing  the  crowd  of  welcomers  at  a  distance. 

It  is  the  cust(»m  of  the  average  first-class  passenger  to  complain 
and  chafe  over  consular  regulations  re<|uiring  presentation  of  ln*alth 
certifi<*ates,  mental  c(*rtificates,  and  police  certificates  in  addition  to 
the  passport  that  generally  insur<‘s  unmolested  traved  through  other 
countries.  Argentina  has  a  very  excellent  reason  for  asking  these, 
for  Argentina  is  doing  what  few  other  lands  have  ever  done.  She  is 
taking  the  immigrant  upon  the  written  words  these  documents  con¬ 
tain,  and  on  their  strength  is  assuming  that  he  is  a  desirable  citizen 
and  worthy  of  a  fidl  measure  of  hospitality,  ev'en  to  the  extent  of 
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friH*  lumnl  and  lodfi’nif;  and  practically  every  other  assistance  that 
can  he  rendere«l  those  in  need. 

A  little  over  10  years  aj;jo  the  (loverninent  ereetecl  the  present  im¬ 
migrant  hotel,  tleharkation  station,  and  all  the  ()Hiees  that  accompany 
the  two.  It  is  here  in  a  eimimunit}'  all  their  own  that  the  foreigner, 
no  matter  how  few  pennies  remain  in  his  poeketbook,  is  given  his 
welcome. 

Down  the  gangway  tramps  tlie  Gelinsky  family  with  its  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  greasy  bundles,  the  baby  chewing  a  rubber 
nipple  and  pulling  at  Mrs.  Isidore's  scanty  gray  locks,  the  children 
smoothing  out  the  ruffles  that  have  been  preserved  tlirough  several 
weeks’  voyage  in  a  erowiled  steerage,  just  for  e.xhibition  on  this  day 
of  all  days.  The  timorous  shepherd  of  this  Hock  is  clutching  his 
precious  documents  while  he  anxiously  speculates  where  his  next  in¬ 
formation  is  to  come  from.  An  immigration  officer  looks  him  over 
and  he  is  passed  through  the  long  building  beside  which  the  steamer 
has  tied  up,  and  finds  himself  in  another  room,  where  strange  men 
are  waiting  to  burrow  into  his  numerous  possessions.  It  is  all  over 
very  (juickly  and  his  housing  problem  has  already  been  solved. 
Even  now  his  belongings  are  being  heaped  on  miniature  trains  and 
run  down  a  track  through  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  little  park  and  up 
before  a  big  structure,  the  immigrant  hotel. 

Izzy  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief.  True  his  be<l  is  not  in  a  steam-heated 
apartment  etpiippe*!  with  fine  linen,  but  his  family  have  not  always 
known  better  accommodation,  and  the  metal  bunks,  with  their  can¬ 
vas  strips  in  lieu  of  mattresses,  afford  no  less  pleasant  dreams  on  this 
account.  The  light  dormitories  and  the  big  airy,  open  spaces  around 
them  are  heaven  after  the  steerage. 

•MAKIXU  TIIK  .son*. 

Meanwhile  on  the  floor  below  a  corps  of  cooks  is  getting  ready  to 
introduce  him  to  Argentina  by  way  of  mouth.  They  are  preparing 
him  on  scientific  principles  carloads  of  food  in  the  steam  kettles  that 
hold  5t)0  liters  apiece.  From  just  one  of  these,  H.j0  persons  can  be 
served  a  helping  of  soup,  and  there  are  13  such  cookers.  On  a  busy 
day  at  the  hotel  as  many  as  five  sacks  of  potatoes  have  gone  through 
the  patent  peeling  machine  and  into  the  meal,  the  piece  de  rcsvttaitce 
of  which  is  none  other  than  the  national  dish,  puchero.  From  the 
storeroom  come  sacks  of  bread  made  l)y  the  inmates  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  fideos,  garbanzos  and,  in  place  of  coffee,  the  mate  herb. 
Through  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  are  being  brought 
fresh  meats  that  have  been  butchered  in  the  white-tiled  establish¬ 
ment  adjoining.  The  allotment  is  ail  down  on  a  systematic  basis,  for 
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each  dweller  in  the  hotel  must  receive  daily  600  grams  of  meat,  200  of 
beans,  half  a  kilo  of  bread,  and  400  grams  of  vegetables. 

Kntertainment  for  the  Gelinsky  family  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  is  a  cage  high  up  on  the  wall  in  one  end  of  the 
dining  hall  and  in  this  sits  a  cinematograph  operator,  who  proceeds 
to  flash  off  the  lights  and  turn  the  crank  of  his  machine,  reeling  off 
familiar  pictures  of  Argentina,  its  industries,  and  its  characteristic 
life.  Thus  the  immigrant  is  taught  by  visualization  things  that  it 
would  otherwise  htive  recjuired  years  of  residence  to  learn. 

()ctoh(*r,  November,  and  December  are  the  busiest  months  at  the 
immigrant  hotel,  for  it  is  then  that  the  influx  from  Europe  is  greaU;st 
and  many  a  time  there  are  5,000  people  being  cared  for  on  a  single 
day.  It  is  an  (‘stahlishment  where  the  clientele  is  always  varied, 
where  one  day  there  is  a  flood  of  olive-skinned  Italians  and  the  next 
a  horde  of  blonde  Germans — a  jilace  where  many  languages  are 
spoken.  In  five  days  perhaps  they  will  all  he  gone,  and  the  place 
filled  up  from  another  steamer.  These  guests  may  range  from 
roving  street  pedlars  to  folk  «)f  fairly  comfortable  circumstances, 
who  have  been  forced  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  journey  by  way  of 
the  steerage. 

This  applies  especially  to  the  German  who,  finding  his  mark  of  such 
scanty  value  buys  a  third-cla.ss  ticket  and  moves  to  the  new  world. 
Possibly  he  is  a  professional  man,  an  engineer,  a  professor  or  a  doctor. 
Mayhap,  as  was  the  case  of  one  steerage*  passenger  not  long  ago,  he 
has  brought  with  him  machinery  and  possessions  of  great  value. 
Gustoms  inspectors  have  not  yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
at  finding  one  of  these  individuals  traveling  with  7,000  kilos  of 
luggage*. 

THE  I.M.MKJRANTS’  RECEI’TION. 

\Vh(*n  the  first-class  pass(*ngers  from  an  incoming  steamer  have 
h(*en  disposed  of,  those  of  the  steerage  are  divided  into  tw’o  sections, 
the  ones  who  have  friends  or  relatives  in  Argentina  to  care  for  them 
and  the  ones  who  n(*ed  aiid.  Those  who  have  not  provi(h*d  themselves 
with  th(*  requisite  documents  for  entrance  into  the  country  are 
detained  on  the  boat,  Jis  the  captain  must  paiy  a  fine  of  $100  gold  if 
he  p(*rmits  any  such  imlividual  to  land. 

The  immigrant  eligible  to  assistance  is  taken  to  the  hotel,  where 
his  passport  is  tlie  only  tender  neealed  to  nuike  him  welcome.  Tickets 
are  issued,  allowing  him  the  freedom  of  the  detention  grounds  and 
hotel  and  permitting  him  to  pass  in  and  out  when  he  chooses.  Every 
live  days  a  new  ticket  of  a  different  color  is  given  out.  The  man  of 
the  family  is  then  expected  to  go  in  (juest  of  employment.  Often 
this  is  supplied  througli  the  immigration  service  which  receives  orders 
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for  laborers  for  railways  and  ranches.  T(t  Ar<;entina  he  <>wes  free 
railway  transjiort,  and  if  his  hajijjajje  is  in  excess  of  the  oO  kilos  per¬ 
mitted  with  one  ticket  the  (loverninent  su|)plies  the  additional  sum 
needeil  and  sees  him  oil’  on  his  new  venture,  even  transporting  the 
newcomer’s  belongings  to  the  train  in  an  autotruck.  If  Mr.  Gelinsky 
has  acted  wisely  he  has  not  parted  with  a  cent  of  money  until  he 
reaches  his  destination. 

Supposing  Isidore’s  youngest  child  gets  the  grippe  or  has  fallen 
down  the  cement  stairway  and  broken  his  arm  or  met  with  some  other 
calamity.  He  has  a  hospital,  made  to  order,  with  separate  wards  for 
men  and  women,  a  maternity  ward  that  is  very  often  in  use,  opera¬ 
ting  rooms,  a  pharmacy  and,  yes,  even  a  morgue.  Almost  every  day 
of  the  year  one  of  those  white  enameled  cribs  is  occupied  by  some 
tiny  mite  who  has  just  made  his  dehut  into  the  strange  world,  a 
hrand  new  Argent ino. 


l.KSSO.NS  I.\  CLEA.XLIXKSS. 

From  the  very  day  he  arrives  in  Argentina  the  immigrant  is  receiv¬ 
ing  lessons  in  cleanliness,  though  to  some  of  them  perhaps  these 
are  so  new  and  of  such  brief  tluration  that  they  have  no  lasting  effect. 
There  is  one  long  building  devoted  to  shower  baths  and  in  the  further 
end  of  it  is  the  laundry  with  numerous  tubs  and  lines  strung  with 
queer  shawls,  woolen  undergarments  and  bits  of  onee-white  material 
ornamented  with  the  haiul-made  laces  of  patient  peasant  folk. 
Twice  a  week  each  guest  at  the  hotel  is  reipiired  to  bathe. 

In  the  big  building  are  12  dormitories  scattered  through  the  three 
floors,  each  sleeping  room  accommodating  272  people.  In  these  big. 
light  rooms,  full  of  windows,  everything  is  spotless,  although  in  the 
winter  season  ot  the  year,  rather  cold.  Klforts  are  being  made  to 
remedy  this  fault,  now  that  the  amount  of  immigration  in  the  winter 
has  increased  extensively.  Here  there  are  washstands  too  numerous 
to  mention  and  possessed  of  a  vivid  imagination  indeed  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  lind  an  excuse  for  griminess  in  this  spic-and-span  hostel. 

Because  of  g(*neral  dislike  of  water  in  any  form  it  is  the  Turk  upon 
whom  falls  the  scorn  <*f  the  attendants  and  officials  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  service.  They  have  but  one  description  of  bim;  be  is  always 
wrapped  in  rags  and  always  untidy.  He  wears  buttons  for  orna¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  hold  his  clothing  together.  All  the  baggage 
he  carries  is  a  bunch  of  rags  and  a  little  bottle,  from  which  he  is 
eternally  extracting  crumbly  biscuits,  which  he  sits  around  and  eats 
in  most  of  his  waking  houi’s.  He  has  furtive,  rat-like  habits  and  he 
obstinately  abstains  from  paying  visits  to  the  baths.  He  is  the  type 
of  guest  who  is  endured  merely  for  politeness’  sake.  *  *  * 
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SCKXKS  OX  THK  WHARF. 

On  the  days  when  the  ships  eome  in  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany, 
from  wliieh  lands  the  majority  of  the  neweomers  hail,  the  wharf  at 
the  debarkation  station  is  an  interesting  spot.  There  are  so  many 
bewildered  and  yet  expectant  folk,  such  a  (juantity  of  tiny  tots,  and 
such  general  confusion.  This  is  the  time  when  the  police  interpre¬ 
ters  have  their  hands  full,  for  all  the  Svenskas  and  Pumpelinis  and 
Swartzenhauers  are  asking  (piestions  at  the  same  time  and  are  always 
getting  separated  from  their  families  or  their  baggage.  They  are 
jealously  guarding  heaps  of  wicker  baskets  and  bundles  covered  with 
home-woven  sacking,  cloth-covered  suitcases  that  appear  to  have 
spent  many  years  in  forgotten  garrets,  little  satchels  with  half  a  dozen 
padlocks  along  one  side,  trunks  covered  with  tin  painted  in  fancy 
draught-hoard  designs  in  greens,  gohls,  reds,  and  purples.  These 
precious  possessions,  if  need  he,  can  remain  stored  free  of  charge  for 
as  long  as  three  months. 

The  busy  procession  comes  and  goes  through  this,  the  portals  into 
a  land  of  wonder  and  wealth.  With  it  is  little  of  tragedy  or  fright 
and  the  contented  faces  of  those  who  sit  along  the  benches  in  front  of 
the  hotel  on  sunny  afternoons  are  witness  to  the  fact  that  few  arc 
disappointed  with  their  welcome  into  Argentina. 
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Asitislanl  to  the  Prenident  oj  the  United  Fruit  Co. 


EAKI.Y  HISTORY. 

PROBABLY  few  of  the  millions  who  enjoy  the  banana  as  a 
dailj’  artiele  of  food  ever  stop  to  eonsider  its  origin  or  growth 
or  the  tong  and  rapid  present-day  journey  of  this  remarkable 
fruit  from  the  tropical  plantation  to  the  eonsumer’s  table. 
While  the  eoinmeree  in  bananas  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
the  plant  has  been  cultivated  and  used  from  the  earliest  historical 
times.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Kgypt 
show  that  the  fruit  was  known  ami  used  in  those  lands  in  ancient 
times.  When  Alexander  the  (Ireat  invaded  India  he  found  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fruit. 

The  original  home  of  the  banana  is  believed  to  he  India,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  since  remotest  anti(|- 
uity.  Its  origin  in  the  New  World  is  as  doubtful  as  the  origin  of  the 
American  Indian.  Indigenous  to  Asia  and  Africa,  where  more  than 
20  distinct  species  of  the  genus  are  known,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  first  to  .VnuTica  from  Spain  early  in  the  si.xteenth  century 
and  planted  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  whence  its  s[)read  was 
rapi«l  throughout  the  surrounding  islands  and  the  mainland.  This 
has  never  ln'cn  authentically  <‘stahlish(*d,  however,  and  some  authori¬ 
ties  includ(‘  the  banana  among  the  articles  that  fornx'd  the  base  of 
the  foo<l  supi>ly  of  tlx*  Incas  and  the  .Vztecs  before  the  arrival  <»f 
the  .S[)aniards.  ('ertain  it  is  that  throughout  the  whoh*  of  tropical 
.\iix'ri<'a  there  is  a  stntng  tradition  that  at  least  two  species  of  the 
banana  were  cultivated  long  before  th<‘  coming  of  the  Kuropiains. 
Furthermore,  it  is  singular  that  in  all  the  languagts  indigenous  to 
the  regions  where  the  banana  afipiairs  the  plant  has  a  special  mime, 
not  proceeding  from  the  conipierors,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  names 
of  many  other  plants,  animals,  and  various  articles  introduced  into 
America  after  its  «lisc,<)very. 

N»t».  All  |ilif>t>iKrii|>lii,  willi  till' loll  i4  Umim- (iii  |i!iK<"< '>71,  .'>711  iili'l  .VhiI,  liy  ciMirlesy  oI  IIii' 
I’niiMl  KnjilCo. 
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The  first  known  importations  of  bananas  into  the  United  States 
were  in  the  late  sixties,  when  small  (juantities  were  brought  to  New 
Orleans  by  schooners  from  the  Bay  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Spanish 
Honduras,  and  shipments  on  a  very  small  scale  were  made  by  steamer 
to  New  York  from  (\)lon  (within  the  present  Panama  Canal  Zone). 
In  1870  a  few  hunches  were  hroufjht  into  Boston  from  Jamaica  by 
schooner.  In  the  years  immediatelv  following  further  small  fpian- 
tities  were  hroufiht  by  scho«*ners  from  Jamaica  and  Cuba  into  Bos- 


t»»n,  N<*w  York,  Philadelphia,  ami  Baltimore.  In  1S72  the  fii'st 
steamer  shi|)ment  (‘ioO  hunches)  was  made  from  (’olon  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  whi<-h  H'sulted  in  fhualin^  that  market.  .Vhout  1870  bananas 
wer<‘  first  shi|>ped  from  (’osta  Uica  to  New  York  by  steamer.  The 
fruit,  even  at  this  tinu*,  was  Ittoked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  no  one  »lream- 
iii};  of  its  later  h«'<-omin<;  an  ini|>ortant  factor  in  the  food  supply  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  ei};h(ies,  schooners  *;enerally  jjave  way  to 
stiMinuu's  hu'  carrying  bananas,  hut  it  was  not  until  the  formation  of 
the  United  Kriiit  ('o.  in  1800  that  tli«‘  lainana  industry  reidly  assumed 
lar«te  proportions. 

7:!jKii  -jt  — nnii.r.  -  a 
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lianunas  were  first  iniportod  commercially  in  small  quantities  into 
Kn^land  from  Madeira  in  1878  and  from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1882, 
hut  were  rejjarded  as  exotic  rarities.  In  1901  banana  shipments  by 
steamer  from  Jamaica  to  Great' Britain  were  started  by  Elders  & 
Fyffes  (Ltd.).  Althou{;h  refrigerator  ships  were  used  the  venture 
was  not  successful  until  tlie  following  year,  when  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  began  to  supply  that  company  with  bananas  from  Jamaica  and 
Costa  Rica  specially  selected  for  the  British  market. 

The  history  of  the  banana  trade  is  one  of  the  romances  of  business. 
From  small  beginnings,  hardh'  more  than  a  generation  ago,  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  industry  of  great  size  and  economic  importance. 
Moreover,  it  is  unicpie  in  its  economic  aspects  since  it  involves  a 
highly  specialized  system  of  production  in  widely  separated  tropical 
localities,  the  maintenance  of  adecpiate,  expensive,  and  carefully 
controlled  means  of  rail  and  water  transportation,  and  highly  organ¬ 
ized  distributing  agencies  in  the  countries  to  which  the  fruit  is  sent. 

PHI  Xt  I  PAL  SPKdKS. 

The  banana  belongs  to  the  family  and  is  one  of  the  most 

important  and  interesting  of  all  food  products.  Grown  on  an  equal 
acreage,  it  will  support  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  wheat. 
There  are  many  species  of  the  plant,  hut  the  most  important  are: 
First,  Miiso  .sapienf II iti  — Vruh  of  knowledge  deriving  its  name  from 
the  belief  that  the  ancient  sages  of  India  reposed  in  the  shade  of  the 
banana  tree  and  refreshed  themselves  with  the  fruit  thereof — for¬ 
merly  thought  to  he  a  distinct  family,  hut  now  known  to  he  a  species 
which  is  found  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  American 
mainland  from  the  Tropic  of  ('ancer  to  the  Tropic  of  Gapricorn; 
second,  .Unsifi  cfivt'iidluhli  ((’hinese  or  dwarf  variety),  found  in  the 
(’anary  Islands,  on  the  African  mainland,  in  portions  of  .Vsia,  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans;  and  third,  .\fiisa  para- 
illKlaca  Fruit  of  paradise*  deriving  its  name  from  the  legend  that 
the  banana  tree  grew  and  flourisln'd  in  the  (iarden  of  Eden  ami  was 
the  tree  of  the  source  of  good  and  evil.  This  last  variety  is  known 
as  the  plantain,  which  is  found  throughout  all  the  regions  named 
and  which  is  eaten  otdy  when  cooked. 

Tlu*re  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  .1/»/.sy/  mpleutum,  the  most 
comtnon  being  known  asGr«»s  Michel  (“Great  Michael”),  which  grows 
to  the  best  advantage  at  from  50  feet  to  2.")()  feet  above  sea  level  and 
which  is  the  principal  banana  of  commerce.  In  (In*  rip(*ning  pro<*ess, 
tin*  skirj  of  the  Gros  .Micln*l  assunn*s  a  h(*autirul  yellow  color.  .\n- 
other  variety  <»f  the  .Mum  .mpimtiiin  is  tin*  “  clan*t  ”  or  “  r<*d  ”  banana 
(deriving  its  name  from  tin*  color  of  its  skin),  which  is  found  in  (Vn- 
tral  .Vnn*ri«-a  and  (In*  VV(*st  lndi(*s.  This  banana  has  he«*n  classifi(*d 
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hy  tile  botanists  as  Kuhra,  but  it  is  also  known  as  Baracoa,  Ked 
Jamaica,  and  Red  Spanish.  In  comparison  with  the  Gros  Michel, 
the  hunch  is  smaller  while  the  fruit  itself  is  shorter  hut  larger  in 
diameter,  giving  it  a  somewhat  stubby  appearance.  Although  the 
red  banana  has  a  pleasant  flavor,  there  is  a  very  limited  demand 
for  it. 

The  banana  plant  is  a  rapidly  growing  herbaceous  perennial  which 
contains  in  the  aggregate  about  8")  per  cent  water.  It  is  probably 


the  largest  terrestrial  plant  not  having  a  woialy  stem  above  ground. 
It  is  closely  related  to  some  of  our  common  decorative  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  t»)  the  same  family  as  tlu*  canna  so  fre<|ueutly  grown  in  gardens, 
'rhe  real  trunk  or  main  stem  of  the  plant  is  underground,  ami  is  a 
thick,  Ih'shy  ro(»tstock,  known  as  a  rhizome,  on  which  large  hmls  or 
“eyes”  are  d«*veloped,  somewhat  as  the  eyes  develop  on  the  potato. 


Plr>t,Hiraph  by  C-  Ilinirbmitn. 


KI.OWKIl  m  i)  A  KKW  DAYS  AKTEU  SOME  OK  THE  BRACTS  HAVE 
KAl.l.EN,  I’ARTIAI.I.Y  EXCOSIXO  THE  '•  KINMJERS.” 


Banana  |ilunt  in  liinnin  in  Iho  patio  of  tlu-  I’un  Amrri.-an  rnion,  Washinjiton,  D.C. 
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From  the'  buds  on  this  short,  solid  rhizome*,  or  bulb  root,  the*  loaves 
};row  upward,  the  first  ones  tightly  rolled  and  sharply  pointed. 
Growth  takes  place  rapidly,  new  leavc*s  pushing  up  through  the 
center  while  the  stalk  increases  in  height  until  it  is  several  yards  above 
the  ground.  What  seems  to  be  the  trunk  of  the  young  tree  is  in 
reality  onh’  a  compact  mass  of  leaf  sheaths,  spirally  arranged  and 
overlapping.  As  the  plant  develops  in  size,  the  older  leaf  sheaths 
are  pushed  outward  by  the  young  growing  leaves  within,  and  a 
smooth,  shiny,  strong  pseudostem,  or  trunk,  is  formc'd.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  “  trunk”  the  leaves  c(*ase  to  clasp  the  stem  and  each 
one  develops  a  true  petiole  or  leaf  stem.  These  petioles  cpiickly  develop 
into  immense,  bright  green  leaves,  or  fronds,  and  spread  out  or 
rise  almost  vertically,  giving  a  very  graceful,  palmlike  aspeid  to  the 
whole  plant.  The  number  of  leaves  so  appearing  varies  from  eight 
to  twenty  or  more,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  |)lant  and  the  soil 
conditions.  These  lc*aves  are  often  of  great  size,  attaining  a  length 
of  from  S  to  12  feet  and  a  width  of  2  feet  or  even  more. 

The  trees  vary  much  in  size*,  those  growing  in  the  rich  riv(*r  bottoms 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  (Vntral  America  sometimes  n'aching  a 
height  of  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  IS  to  24  inches.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  comparison,  that  the  average*  height  of  the  banana  tree 
in  Jamaica  is  from  IS  to  2.1  feet,  and  in  (’uba  from  12  to  IS  feet,  sinew¬ 
ing  the  eff(*ct  of  climatic  conditions  as  we  recede  from  the  humid 
warmth  of  the  torrid  zone. 

As  many  buds  or  eyes  are  d(*veloped  from  a  single  neotstock,  then* 
evf*ntually  arises  a  little  colony  of  plants  from  the  same  underground 
mother  root,  but  in  the  course  (*f  time  each  plant  develops  a  bulb  of 
its  own. 

As  the  individual  plant  ap|)roaches  maturity,  it  produces  a  (lower 
bud  which  later  becomes  a  bunch  of  bananas.  The  stem  which  is 
to  bear  the  fruit  pusln*s  up  from  the  rhizome  through  the  center  of 
the  leaf  sheath,  until  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  after 
planting,  the  (lower  bud  emerges  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  looking 
not  uidike  a  huge  ear  of  corn  enveloped  in  its  husks  or  bracts.  As 
this  (lower  bud  incr<*ases  in  siz(*  its  weight  causes  it  to  bend  over  and 
downward;  the  covc'ring  or  bracts  then  drop  off,  disclosing  the  young 
bananas,  quite*  small  and  pointing  outward,  but  bending  upward  as 
they  iM'conn*  larger.  The*  terminal  (lower  bud  on  the  cluster  is 
sterile  and  produces  no  fruit.' 

‘The  iiifl<»resi-cii<-c  is  a  terminal  spike  with  lloral  leaves  plucisl  spirally,  and  sometimes  matmifieently 
colored;  in  the  axils  of  each  of  these,  several  flow  ers  are  sitnate<l  in  two  transverse  rows  (aixx.ssory  bulls); 
the  lowest  llowcrsare  pistillate,  the  upper  ones  staminate,  so  that  the  fruit  is  found  only  in  thelowcrrettion 
of  the  inlloreseenie,  the  remainiii).’  portion  persistini;  as  u  naked  axis  after  the  bracts  and  flowers  have 
fallen  olT;  the  iiilliH’eseenie  terminates  in  an  ovoid  hud,  fortntsi  hy  the  tiowers  which  have  not  u|iene<l. 
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THE  FRUIT  ITSELF. 

Each  plant  dcvclopi'd  to  maturity  from  the  rootstock  hears  hut  a 
single  bunch  of  bananas,  which  is  ma(h‘  up  of  so-called  ‘‘hands”  or 
clusters.  These  hands  grow  separately  in  spirals,  each  containing 
from  10  to  25  individual  bananas  or  “fingers.”  Commercially, 
bananas  are  classed  as  ranging  from  nine  to  six  hands,  any  bunch 
having  less  than  six  hands  not  being  readily  marketable.  The  stand¬ 
ard  commercial  sized  bunch  has  nine  hands,  all  bunches  with  nine 
or  more  hands  being  classed  as  “  nine  hand  ”  fruit.  A  nine  hand  bunch 
varies  in  weight  according  to  the  variety  of  the  fruit  and  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown,  the  average  weight  rang¬ 
ing  from  50  to  75  pounds.  Occasionally  a  bunch  of  bananas  is  pro- 
ducetl  which  has  as  many  as  22  hands  with  more  than  300  individual 
bananas,  weighing  approcimat(*ly  150  pounds,  but  this  is  extremely 
rare.* 

The  heaviest  and  the  best  developed  fruit  comes  from  Panama  and 
the  lightest  fruit  from  Cuba,  the  difference  being  entirely  explained 
by  the  same  differences  in  the  agricultural  conditions,  which,  as  wo 
have  seen  above,  similarly  affect  the  size  of  the  tree  itself. 

One  will  readil}-  appreciate  the  necessity  for  infinite  care  in  hand¬ 
ling  a  bunch  of  bananas  when  he  pauses  to  consider  that  this  fruit > 
which  is  cut  from'  the  tree  in  a  green  state,  is,  until  fully  ripe,  prac¬ 
tically  a  living  organism  drawing  sustenance  from  its  stalk,  with  sap 
flowing  and  tissues  changing;  that  it  generates  heat  within  itself  in 
the  ripening  process;  that  a  few  degrees  of  temperature  above  or 
below  normal  may  stimulate  too  rapid  ripening  on  the  one  hand,  or 
produce  checked  vitality  and  chill  on  the  other;  and  that  from  the 
plantation  to  the  ripening  room  it  is  shipped  “loose,”  e.,  without 
box,  crate,  or  wrapping  of  any  kind.* 

^Commercial  banana  term*.— “Variety"  indicates  the  country  where  produced  and  exported.  For 
example;  “Limons”  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  “Changuinolas”  arc  grown 
in  the  Changuinola  district  of  Panama,  etc. 

Bananas  arc  divided  into  classes  based  on  the  number  of  hands  to  each  stem. 

(а)  “Nines”  are  bunches  of  bananas  containing  nine  or  more  fully  developed  hands. 

(б)  “  Eights”  are  bunches  of  bananas  containing  eight  fully  developed  hands. 

(c)  “  Sevens”  are  bunches  of  bananas  containing  seven  fully  developed  bands. 

(d)  “  Sixes”  are  bunches  of  bananas  containing  six  fully  developed  bands. 

“  Stems”  is  a  general  term  applied  to  bananas  regardless  of  class  and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as 
“  bunches  of  bananas.” 

“tirade  "refers  distinctly  to  the  fullness  of  the  fruit  when  cut  and  is  expres.sed  as  follows:  Three-<|uartcr, 
full  three-quarter,  and  full.  Thin  fruit,  the  fingers  of  which  arc  not  sufficiently  filled  out,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  full  fruit. 

'Canary  and  Hawaiian  bananas  are  exceptions.  Hawaiian  bananas,  wliich  are  shipped  in  small 
quantities  to  .San  Francisco,  are  wrapficd  first  in  a  layer  of  soft  pai>or,  usually  newspapers,  then  in  a  pad¬ 
ding  of  rice  straw,  with  finally  an  outer  covenng  of  banana  fibre  or  leaves,  the  bundle  itself  lieing  tiisl 
securely  with  a  heavy  hemp  cord.  Flaeh  bunch  is  baled  separately  and  the  curved  end  of  the  stem  is 
allowed  to  extend  through  the  wrapping  to  facilitate  handling.  ‘  . 

Canary  bananas,  which  ore  ship[>ed  in  limited  quantities  to  British  and  Continental  ports,  are  packed 
in  strongly  made  wooden  crates— the  larger  fruit  one  bunch  to  a  crate,  the  smailcr  fruit  two,  and  some¬ 
times  three,  bunches  to  a  crate.  The  bottom  of  the  crate  is  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw;  then  the 
bunch  is  wrapped  in  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  carefully  placed  in  the  crate,  which  is  thereuiion  stufTcd 
with  straw.  In  the  last  few  years,  cylindrical  leatherboard  drums  have  liei-n  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  phwe  of  wooden  crates. 
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WIIEKE  CROWN'. 

Bananas  air  new  cnltivatial  in  most  tropical  countries,  where  they 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  foods.  They  can  he  <jrown  in  snh- 
tropical  zones,  hut  to  produce  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage  a  trop¬ 
ical  climate  and  considerable  rainfall  are  necessary.  In  addition  to 
the  immense  production  of  bananas  in  Central  and  South  America, 
the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  they  are  grown  (in  some  localities  for 
export  hut  chielly  for  local  consumption)  in  the  tropical  sections  of 
.\frica,  Asia  and  Australia  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant;  also  in  the 
(Canary  Islands,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago,  Fiji  Islands  ami  the  various  islands  of  the  Pacific  within  the 
torrid  zone.  In  certain  localities  where  the  soil  is  good  hut  the  rain¬ 
fall  insufficient,  irrigation  is  practiced,  hut  this  is  possible  only  where 
an  abundant  water  supply  is  available,  as  the  water  requirement  of 
the  banana  is  enormous. 

Central  America  offers  ideal  conditions  for  banana  cultivation. 
'I'he  main  mountain  backbone  runs  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  lesser 
ranges  to  the  eastward,  leaving  wide  slopes,  river  valleys,  and  lowlands 
on  the  Caribbean  side.  It  is  in  this  section,  a  few  miles  hack  from 
the  coast,  at  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  2.W  feet  above  sea  level, 
with  its  hot  days  and  humid  nights  and  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
from  SO  to  200  inches,  that  the  wilderness  of  tropical  jungle  has  made 
way  for  the  greatest  fruit  farms  of  the  world.  All  within  the  past 
forty  years  an  enormous  agricultural  industry,  with  its  related  inter¬ 
ests  of  railways,  stores,  docks,  villagt's,  and  hospitals,  has  sprung  up 
in  a  ri'gion  formerly  almost  uninhabited.  Central  America  may  in¬ 
deed  tliank  the  banana  trade  for  by  far  the  most  progressiv'e  develop¬ 
ment  and  constructive*  inllu<*nce  which  have  ever  reached  its  shores. 

.SCOPE  OK  THE  MODERN  PLANTATION. 

The  modern  banana  plantation  is  a  marvel  of  system  and  im¬ 
mensity,  all  the  more  impressive  because  of  its  setting  of  primeval 
jungle.  In  the  transformation  within  a  few  years  from  a  riotous 
wilderness  of  huge  trees,  palms,  vines,  ferns,  and  otlu*r  tropical  growth 
to  a  vast  tract  of  cultiv’ated  land,  there  is  a  succession  of  steps  which 
can  scarcely  he  contemplated  by  those  familiar  only  with  farming 
operations  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  surrounding  country  is  first 
thoroughly  explored  us  to  its  fitness  for  banana  cultivation.  Then 
comes  the  clearing  away  of  forest  and  brush,  the  digging  of  the  main 
drainage  ditches,  the  building  of  houses,  railroads,  and  tramways  and 
the  planting.  Then  follow's  the  gradual  ilevelopment  and  extension 
until  vast  areas  are  pouring  their  product  methodically  and  regularly 
into  the  holds  of  the  ships  at  the  loading  ports. 

The  personnel  of  a  farm  consists  of  an  ovi*rseer  or  “mandador,” 
timekee|)(*r,  foremen,  stockmen,  and  laborers.  The  land,  when  siir- 
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veyod  in  tlio  first  instance,  is  laid  out  in  sections  of  a  size  convenient 
for  allotting  the  work  and  for  keeping  pro])er  records  of  jdiysical  con¬ 
ditions,  operating  costs,  and  production  from  the  time  of  planting. 
-Vside  from  the  necessary  transportation,  housing  facilities,  stores 
and  equipment,  a  su])ply  of  foodstuffs  and  merchandise  must  be  made 
available  at  reasonable  prices.  Hospital  treatment  must  also  be 
provided  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  plantation  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees  and 
laborers  must  be  j)roperly  looked  after  in  order  to  maintain  an  eflicient 
organization. 

The  quality  and  condition  of  the  fruit  and  its  prompt  and  careful 
handling  are  the  all-important  factors.  To  dispatch  the  modern  type 
of  refrigerator  steamer  at  regular  and  fre(juent  intervals,  with  a  cargo 
of  from  4(),()0()  to  75, ()()()  stems  of  prime,  freshly  cut  fruit,  requires  a 
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viLst  area  of  good  producing  laiul,  connected  with  the  tropical  port  by 
railways  whose  total  length  may  e.xtend  into  the  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  railways  in  turn  are  fed  by  a  still  more  e.xtensive  sj’stem  of  light 
tramlines.  The  fruit  in  some  instances  is  subject  to  a  railway  haul 
of  70  miles.  The  riding,  work,  and  pack  animals  required  on  the 
farms  run  into  the  thousands,  and  a  small  army  of  employees  and 
laborers  is  constantly  engaged.  Kach  plantation  must  have  good 
telephone  communication  with  its  district  headquarti'rs  and  with  a 
central  oflice  for  the  prompt  distribution  of  cutting  advict's,  control 
of  deliveries  and  operation  of  the  fruit  trains.  This  central  oflice  in 
turn  communicates  by  cable  or  radio  with  the  head  oHict's  and  with 
the  ships  en  route,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  arrival  of  the 
fruit  and  the  steamer  at  loading  port  coincide,  as  well  as  to  have  the 
fruit,  after  it  is  cut,  put  aboard  the  ship  in  the  brieft'st  possible  time. 
The  whole  system  forms  a  most  interesting  example  of  organization 
and  attention  to  detail. 

DEVELOPING  THE  \EW  Pl.ANT.ATION. 

'Phe  first  and  most  important  step  is  the  selection  of  the  land. 
Many  factors  must  be  considered,  such  as  climate,  soil,  rainfall,  drain¬ 
age,  liability  to  damage  by  floods  and  hurricanes,  ami  the  feasibility 
of  securing  lalxir  and  supplying  transportation. 


AN  IMMENSE  BANANA  PLANTATION  NEAR  PUERTO  LIMON.  COSTA  RICA. 
House!!  of  the  superintendent  and  laborers. 
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The  |>lnntHtion  is  «U*v(*l(>|n'(l  from  virjjiii  land,  coviM'od,  as  a  rule, 
with  forest  and  a  dense  tropieal  underjirowth.  After  the  laml  has 
been  seleeted  and  the  snrvevin<;  and  drainajje  ditches  completed,  it  is 
underhpushed,  lined,  and  staked,  after  which  it  is  reacly  fnr  planting. 
Underbrushing,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  in  ehoppinj;  down  the 
underpjrowth  with  cutlasses  (‘‘machetes”)  so  that  one  may  move 
about  freely  between  the  trees.  Lining  and  staking  consist  in  care" 
fully  laying  out  and  marking  the  land  with  stakes  set  at  the  distance 
at  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  bananas,  so  that  the  young  plan¬ 
tation  will  have  regularity  ami  orderliness.  The  distance  between 
the  stakes  varies  according  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  In  Central 
America  the  planting  distance  is  usually  from  18  to  ‘24  feet  each  way, 
and  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  owing  to  the  small  growth  of  the  tree, 
about  12  by  12  feet.  As  the  plantation  develops  the  underground 
rootstocks  send  up  new  suckers,  or  young  plants,  on  all  sides  of  the 
original  plant.  Only  a  few  of  these  young  plants  are  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  to  maturity,  but  in  an  old  plantation  each  hill,  or  mat,  consists 
of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  plants  standing  more  or  less  closely 
in  an  area  which  may  be  several  feet  in  diameter;  thus  the  alignment 
of  a  young  plantation  is  gradually  lost  and  the  rows  be(‘ome  irregular. 

As  the  seeds  of  the  banana  are  practically  atrt)phied  in  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  varieties,  the  planting  is  done  with  a  piece  of  rhizome  or  bulb- 
root,  containing  a  bud  or  eye,  very  much  as  potatoes  are  planted. 
A  shallow  hole  about  12  inches  deep  is  dug  at  each  stake  and  a  section 
of  the  rhizome,  with  the  eye  toward  the  bottom,  is  placed  in  the  hole 
ami  covered  with  earth.  These  portions  of  seed-bulbs  or  “bits” 
weigh  from  three  to  four  pounds  each  and  are  usually  cut  from 
rhizomes  taken  from  adjacent  vigorous  cultivations. 

When  digging  bits  for  planting,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  each  has 
at  least  one  good  eye.  Only  the  larger  bits  are  used,  as  a  small  bit 
produces  a  weak  plant  and  recpiires  more  time  and  labor  to  yield 
fruit.  After  the  bits  have  been  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  planted,  they  are  again  inspected,  any  with  a  bruised  eye  being 
rejected. 

With  the  completion  of  the  planting  ami  before  the  young  plants 
have  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  felling  of  the  larger 
trees  is  done,  the  dense  tropical  growth  making  this  operation  laborious 
and  e.xpensive.  The  tropical  forest  usually  contains  a  large  variety 
of  trees,  many  of  them  of  great  size.  It  is  not  unusual  to  encounter 
giants  of  the  jungle  which  retjuire  considerable  time  for  one  man  t(» 
chop  down.  Of  these  huge  trees  the  (Viba  and  the  Guanacaste  are 
the  most  frequently  found.  Where  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  bananas,  the  felling  usually  follows  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  underbrushing  and  the  whole  mass  is  then  burned, 
after  which  the  land  is  lined,  staked,  and  |>lanted. 
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After  tlie  fellinj;,  the  future  plantation  is  an  almost  impassable 
taiifjle  (»f  stumps  ami  trees,  with  interloeked  hranehes  and  matted 
vines.  In  fact,  its  aspect  at  this  stajje  is  one  of  a  heavy  forest  shorn 
off  at  the  {iround  ami  laid  flat  in  a  tangled  mass.  'Phe  felletl  land  "ives 
the  impression  that  one  is  in  the  wake  of  some  devasting  agent  instead 
of  in  the  midst  of  a  jilantation  in  the  making.  Through  this  mass 
must  he  cut  the  right  of  way  for  railway  lines,  narrow-gauge  tramways 
and  roads.  This  stage  is  a  very  critical  one  in  the  building  of  a  planta¬ 
tion;  in  case  a  drought  many  of  the  bulbs  may  not  germinate, which 
necessitates  replanting  later  on,  or  the  felled  timber  may  catch  on  fire, 
which  is  disastrous  to  the  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  event 
of  heavy  rains,  the  areas  may  become  flooded,  which  is  equally  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  young  plants.  To  the  outsider  it  might  appear  that 
felling  the  forest  trees  on  the  newly  planted  ground  would  entirely 
•  lestroy  the  young  plants;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  felling 
is  done  before  the  hits  have  started  to  sprout,  and  even  if  a  log 
crashes  down  on  top  of  one  of  these  bits,  the  plant  will  usually  grow 
up  arouml  the  log  and  adjust  it.self  to  the  situation.  The  enormous 
amount  of  logs,  branches,  leaves,  and  trash  co\*ers  the  ground  like 
a  mulch  and  instead  of  being  destructive,  actually  establishes  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  the  growth  of  the  young  banana 
plants.  The  hot,  humid  atmosphere  and  the  wealth  of  fungus  and 
bacterial  organisms  cause  the  felled  trees  to  undergo  rapid  decom¬ 
position.  The  twigs  and  smaller  branches  (piickly  rot,  adding  to  the 
humus  in  the  soil.  The  larger  branches  decay  more  slowly;  the  huge 
trunks  may  withstand  this  action  for  .several  years,  and  are  sometimes 
burned  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 

About  three  months  after  planting,  the  plantation  is  ready  for 
its  first  “cleaning.”  This  consists  in  cutting  <low'n  the  smaller 
limbs  and  branches  of  the  felled  trees  as  well  as  chopping  dowm  the 
weeds  and  tropical  growth  that  have  sprung  up,  which,  if  left,  would 
.soon  choke  the  young  banana  |)hints.  From  now  on,  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  four  months,  the  plantation  has  to  be  cleaned. 
Through  the  vari(»us  cleanings  much  of  the  original  forest  growth 
felled  has  been  carried  off  or  has  decayed,  although  the  stumps 
and  logs  of  the  larger  trees  may  still  remain.  At  each  cleaning,  any 
failure  of  the  original  rhizome  to  come  up,(;omnioidy  termed  “misses,” 
or  any  damage  to  the  young  plants  by  felling  or  ravages  of  animals 
has  to  be  ov'ercome  by  “  su|)plying,”  i.e.,  replanting.  This  is  usually 
done  by  using  “suckers”  (although  “bits”  are  occasionally  u.sed) 
which  are  obtained  from  older  fields  and  are,  as  previou.sly  describe<l, 
young  plants  which  have  (levelopial  from  the  underground  buds  or 
eyes  on  the  htdb  or  rootst(»ck.  By  means  of  a  sharp  matto<;k  they 
are  cut  cleaidy  off  from  the  parent  rootsUxtk  or  “mat”  and  care¬ 
fully  remove«l  so  as  not  to  hn^ik  off  the  small  roots.  The  gre«*n 
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leaves  are  cut  haek  aiul  the  younj;  plant  is  then  set  out  in  its  place 
in  the  row  and  soon  begins  to  take  root  and  to  send  out  new  leaves. 
The  success  of  the  plantation  depends  in  a  j^reat  measure  on  the 
“stand”  ohtainetl  from  the  orifiinal  plantinjr. 

A  "reat  deal  of  other  work  must  he  done  simultaneously  with 
or  soon  after  the  planting,  in  order  to  he  prepared  to  handle  the 
crop  which  begins  to  come  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  later.  As 
the  banana  plantation  is  established  on  virjjin  land,  the  operations 
may  he  a  few  or  many  miles  from  any  habitation.  Railway  con- 
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struction  must  follow  clo.sely  h(*hind  the  planting  in  order  to  hriii}' 
in  material  and  supplies  for  lahonu’s  and  for  construction.  Quarters 
for  employees  and  laborers  have  to  he  c<uistrucfed,  areas  cleaned 
and  |)astur(‘s  made  for  work  animals,  and  trandines  laid  down  through¬ 
out  the  plantations  as  fast  as  th<‘  ri;;hl  of  way  can  !>(>  ch'ared  through 
the,  felleil  land.  It  is  a  race  apiinsl  tinu*  to  accom))lish  all  of  this, 
in  which  the  uncertainty  of  nature’s  elements  ])lays  an  important 
part.  Owinj'  to  the  heavy  and  irn'jjular  rainfall,  both  farm  ami 
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construction  work  are  continually  interrupted.  The  most  promising 
outlook  may  he  turned  into  disaster  overnight  by  a  flood,  and  several 
months’  time  and  labor  lost. 

On  account  of  the  soft,  porous  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  heavy 
precipitation,  it  has  been  found  more  economical  and  efficient  to 
supply  the  plantations  with  a  system  of  light  tramlines,  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  build  wagon  or  cart  roads  on  which  to  bring  out  the 
fruit.  The  distance  which  the  bunches  of  fruit  can  be  carried  by 
men  or  packed  on  animals  over  such  land  is  very  short,  especially 
during  wet  weather.  This  necessitates  a  vast  network  of  tramways, 
with  the  lines  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  the  cars  in  man}’ 
cases  being  hauled  by  draft  animals. 

After  the  ])rimary  construction  period  has  passed,  a  large  force 
of  laborers  is  constantly  re(|uired  to  keep  down  the  rapid  tropical 
growth,  and  to  give  each  section  its  cleaning  and  supplying  at  the 
proper  time.  Old  drainage  ditches  have  to  be  cleaned  out  and  new 
ones  dug.  There  are  innumerable  small  bridges  for  the  tramroads 
over  the  ditches  and  small  creeks  which  recpiire  constant  attention 
and  repair,  especially  after  each  heavy  rain,  during  which  many  of 
them  are  washed  away.  Part  of  this  tabor  is  also  organized  into 
cutting  gangs  for  harvesting  the  fruit  on  cutting  days. 

In  addition  to  the  labor  involved  in  keeping  in  chock  the  riotous 
tropical  vegetation,  the  banana  plantation  must  be  ready  for  other 
emergencies.  At  times,  excessive  rains  cause  the  rivers  to  overflow 
their  banks  and  change  their  coui*se,  which  results  in  great  damage 
to  or  total  destruction  of  large  banana  areas,  as  well  as  heavy  damage 
U)  the  main  roadbed  and  bridges.  Occasionally,  a  hurricane  may 
sweep  through  a  district,  causing  a  total  loss  of  the  crop.  Wind¬ 
storms  of  a  velocity  not  exceeding  20  to  30  miles  an  hour  often  prove 
very  destructive  to  banana  plantations,  especially  to  the  trees 
bearing  fruit  ready  for  cutting  which,  on  account  »)f  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  bunches,  are  more  apt  to  be  blown  down.  Then  again,  a 
drought  may  occur  which  seriously  retards  »)r  damages  the  fruit; 
also  ravages  of  insect  pests,  such  as  locusts,  must  sometimes  be 
combatted.  .\11  these  and  other  conditions  necessitate  frecpient 
revision  of  the  estimate  (*f  the  plantation  output  in  order  that  ships 
of  the  proper  carrying  capacity  may  be  supplied. 

nARVKSTIX(i  TIIK  BANANA. 

.Vs  previously  stated,  the  trunk  of  the  banana  plant,  or  tree,  as  it 
is  comnuudy  called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  leaf-sheath.  Three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  rhi/.ome  Inis  been  planted,  this  leaf-sheath 
appears  above  the  ground,  and  in  the  coui’se  of  about  twelvemonths 
the  plant  will  have  reached  a  height  of  fnmi  20'  U)  It)  feet,  depending 
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upon  climatic  conditions.  Tsually  by  the  tenth  or  oloventli  month 
from  the  time  of  planting,  the  stem  which  is  to  hear  the  fruit  has 
pushed  itself  up  from  the  rhizome  through  the  center  of  the  leaf- 
sheath,  and  the  blossom  has  ‘‘shot”  or  appeared  in  the  center  of  the 
crown  of  the  leaf-sheath.  From  three  to  five  months  are  then  recpured 
to  develop  a  hunch  of  bananas  ready  for  cutting,  this  fruition  period 
varying  considerably  with  the  weather  conditions. 

After  the  first  crop,  some  of  the  young  shoots  or  suckers,  which 
spring  up  around  the  original  plant  from  the  same  rootstock,  are  cut 
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away,  from  tw<*  five*  of  the  most  promising  being  left  to  grow  up 
and  supply  fruit  later.  This  is  ternnal  “pruning.”  Thus,  as  the 
plantation  comes  into  bearing,  there  are  always  young  plants  coming 
to  maturity  to  replac<*  those  which  have  already  borne  fruit  and 
have  been  cut  down,  so  that  after  a  time  the  production  becomes 
practically  continuous  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Areas  an* 
known,  where,  as  a  result  of  a  single  planting,  the  trees  have  c«*n- 
tinue<l  in  production  f«»r  twenty  years. 
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As  fruit  of  various  stages  of  development  is  coming  on  at  the 
same  time,  a  practiced  eye  is  required  to  select  the  bunches  of  proper 
grade  to  be  cut  for  shipment.  Cutting  of  the  fruit  in  a  given  section 
is  done  once,  and  frequently  twice,  a  week.  A  cutting  “gang” 
usually  consists  of  three  men;  The  “cutter,”  the  “  hacker,”  and 
the  “muleman.”  The  “cutter”  uses  a  long  pole  with  a  special 
knife  attached  to  the  end.  He  nicks  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  few 
feet  below  the  hunch,  and  the  weight  of  the  hunch  causes  the  trunk 
to  weaken  and  bend  where  it  has  been  cut.  The  top  of  the  tree 
with  its  hunch  of  fruit  is  steadied  by  the  pole  to  avoid  its  coming 
down  with  a  rush  and  crushing  the  fruit.  It  is  eased  down  until 
within  reach  of  the  “  hacker,  ”  who  receives  the  hunch  on  his  shmdders 
and  the  “cutter”  severs  the  hunch  from  the  tree  with  a  machete  and 
cuts  off  the  blossom  end.  The  “backer”  immediately  carries  the 
hunch  on  his  shoulder  to  the  nearest  packroad  or  tramline,  and  the 
“cutter”  then  cuts  down  the  tree  itself  near  the  ground,  where  it 
(piickly  rots,  the  decayed  stalk  forming  humus  which  acts  as  a  good 
fertilizer  for  the  soil.  The  fruit  is  then  carried  out  on  pack  animals 
or  loaded  on  tramcars  for  transportation  to  the  railway.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  railway  is  very  near,  the  hunch  is  “backed” 
right  out  to  the  track.  In  others,  it  is  first  “backed”  a  short 
distance,  then  packed  on  a  mule  and  finally  loaded  on  tramcars. 
The  pack  by  animals  as  well  as  the  haul  by  trams  is  of  varying  dis¬ 
tance,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  land  with  respect  to  the 
railway  and  tram  facilities.  A  great  many  pack  and  tram  animals 
are  required  on  some  farms,  while  on  others  small  locomotives 
are  used  on  the  trams  instead  of  animals  on  account  of  the  very 
long  heavy  hauls. 

TRANSPORTINO  THE  FRUIT  TO  THE  LOADING  PORT. 

Tpon  arrival  at  the  railroad,  two  methods  are  employed  in  load¬ 
ing  the  fruit  on  railway  cars,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  fruit 
assembled  at  one  point,  the  location,  and  the  track  facilities.  Where 
possible,  the  trams  are  run  to  sidings  or  spurs  of  the  main  line,  and 
the  fruit  is  passed  from  the  tramcars  to  the  waiting  railway'  cai*s  as 
fast  ais  it  comes  out  from  the  farm.  In  other  cases,  the  hunches  are 
place<l  alongside  the  track  on  turf  or  wooden  platforms,  and  covered 
with  leaves,  to  he  loaded  sul)se(|uently  on  fruit  trains  hj’  loading 
gangs  who  travel  with  them. 

Definite  loading  orders  are  received  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of 
the  steamship.  In  due  course  cutting  orders  are  transmitted  to  the 
district  head(|uarters,  htised  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship,  and 
the  estimated  quantity  of  fruit  of  the  required -grade  and  quality 
rcatly  for  cutting  in  each  district.  District  head<iuarters  distributes 
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orders  for  tlie  re(|uired  amount  amoiif;  the  farms  and  eaeli  farm  over¬ 
seer  in  turn  makes  his  allotment  to  the  individual  sections  and  to  the 
cutters,  and  sees  that  everything  is  in  order  to  start  the  cutting  at 
daylight  the  following  day.  Kigid  inspection  is  enforced  by  the  farm 
overseer,  foremen,  selectors  and  travelling  inspectors,  from  the  time 
the  cutting  commences  until  the  fruit  is  loaded  on  railway  cars. 

Special  trains  of  empty  banana  cars  are  started  out  from  the  termi¬ 
nals  as  soon  as  cutting  is  well  under  way,  each  with  its  inspector  and 
loading  gang.  These  trains  travel  over  the  banana  lines,  receiving 
the  fruit  which  has  been  placed  alongside  the  track,  picking  up  the 
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cars  loaded  at  sidings  and  assembling  them  at  central  points.  As  fast 
as  sufficient  loads  are  assembled  they  are  forwarded  to  the  port  in 
trainloads  of  from  twenty  to  forty  cars. 

I.OADlNd  THF.  HANANA  CARGO. 

The  loading  of  the  steamer  begins  immediately  upon  the  arriv'al  of 
the  first  fruit  train  at  the  port.  The  cutting  orders  and  the  schedule 
of  the  fruit  trains  are  so  arranged  that  a  continuous  flow  of  fruit  to  the 
loading  port  is  insured.  The  loading  of  the  steamship  continues  day 
and  night  without  interruption  until  completed,  cargoes  of  75,000 
bunches  being  loaded  in  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

At  all  the  principal  banana  loading  ports,  the  cars  of  fruit  are 
switched  to  the  dock  and  the  bananas  carried  to  conveyors  or  loading 
machines,  which  take  the  bunches  into  the  holds  of  the  steamship. 
The  fruit,  on  its  way  from  the  cars  to  these  loading  machines,  is  again 
inspected  and  all  damaged  or  defective  bunches  and  bunches  show¬ 
ing  excessive  fullness  or  the  slightest  yellow  color,  are  rejected  on  the 
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whnrf.  Kxporienoed  gnn"s  of  Inhorors  under  direction  of  foremen 
receive  the  fruit  in  the  holds  of  the  steamship  where  it  is  carefully 
stowed  in  the  various  com|)artments  and  hins.  These  bins  are  con¬ 
structed  of  wooden  bars  called  “shiftinj;  hoards”  similar  to  the  old 
farm  "ate,  and  prevent  the  fruit  from  rollin*;  and  becoming  crushed. 
Each  class  of  fruit,  i.  e.,  the  nine,  eight,  seven  and  six  hand  bunches, 
is  usually  stowed  separately,  and  stowage  plans  are  prepared,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  and  quantity  of  the  different  classes,  to  facilitate  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  cargo  upon  arrival.  Tlu*  hunches  are  stowe<l 
on  end,  resting  <ui  the  larger  end  (»r  butt  of  the  stalk,  in  fr«un  one  to 
four  tiers  or  with  one  or  more  tiei-s  standing  ami  one  or  two  tiers  laid 
horizontally  thereon.  'I'he  interstices  between  hunches,  between 
hands  and  stalks  and  between  the  fingers,  form  natural  channels  for 
the  circulation  of  air. 

As  the  loading  of  each  deck  is  completed,  the  delivery  end  of  the 
conveyor  is  raised  to  the  deck  above.  On  completion  of  the  loading 
of  the  top  deck,  the  conveyor  is  removed,  the  hatches  are  put  on  and 
if  the  vessel  is  a  refrigerator  ship  the  cooling  of  the  cargo  is  begun. 
In  the  process  of  respiration  bananas  absorb  o.xygen  and  throw  off 
carbon  dioxide  in  large  quantities  and  the  problem  is  to  carry  fruit 
well  ventilated  within  a  narrow  range  of  temperature.  It  is  the  rule 
to  precool  the  holds  of  a  refrigerator  ship  for  a  peritxl  of  about  24 
hours  pri(*r  to  loading,  and  when  loaded  to  reduce  in  the  briefest  time 
pf)ssible  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  to  the  desired  degree  and  to 
maintain  it  at  that  point. 

TIIK  BANANA  STKAMSHIP. 

To  transport  bananas  with  any  degree  of  success,  specially  designed 
steamships  are  necessary'.  Both  refrigerator  and  naturally  venti¬ 
lated  vessels  are  used  in  this  trade,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  feature  of  ventilation  and  air  circulation. 

The  holds  of  a  modern  banana-carrying  steamer  are  divided  by 
several  decks,  which  in  turn  are  sub-divided  by  vertical  partitions 
into  a  number  of  compartmcmts  of  a  convenient  size,  the  entire  vessel 
being  heavily  insulated  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  heat.  The 
fruit  is  cooled  to  the  retjuired  temperature  by  refrigerating  apparatus. 
The  air  is  passed  over  brine  coils,  which  cool  and  dry  it,  and  is  then 
circulated  by  fans  through  the  fruit  holds.  Most  people  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  the  refrigerating  machinery  used  is  much  more 
powerful  than  is  recjuired  for  a  steamer  of  similar  capacity  carrying 
frozen  meat,  although  banana  cargoes  are  carried  at  a  much  higher 
temperature.  In  the  case  of  bananas,  the  refrigerating  apparatus 
must  contend  with  the  heat  generated  by  the  respiration  of  the  fruit 
itself. 
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Naturally  vcntilatetl  ships,  which  arc  generally  used  on  the  shorter 
runs,  are  ecjuipped  with  large  ventilators  placed  at  convenient  points 
to  supply  fresh  air  and  draw  out  the  stale  air.  These  ventilators  are 
manipulated  by  turning  the  large  intake  cowls  to  or  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind. 

During  the  entire  voyage  the  fruit  is  carefully  inspected  at  regular 
intervals  every  few  hours,  day  and  night,  and  the  temperatures  of  the 
fruit  holds  closely  observed  and  recorded.  In  the  winter  season, 
while  the  ship  is  approaching  the  Northern  Atlantic  ports,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  use  artificial  heat  in  maintaining  the  desired  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fruit. 

The  voyage  from  the  vairious  banana  shipping  ports  of  (’entral 
.Vmerica  and  Jamaica  to  New  Orleans,  Molaile,  or  Galveston  consumes 
from  three  to  a  little  over  five  davs;  and  to  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
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delphia  or  Baltimore  about  seven  or  eight  days,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
tance,  route,  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel;  while  the  voyage  to  England 
consumes  about  fourteen  daiys.  On  account  of  the  longer  ocean 
voyage  the  liananas  shippetl  to  the  English  market  are  of  a  thinner 
grade,  i.  e.,  less  fully  developed,  than  the  fruit  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

DiatHAROlNO  THE  BANANA  CAROO. 

The  problem  of  discharging  banana  cargoes  varies  according  to  the 
local  conditions  which  exist  at  the  different  ports.  As  soon  as  the 
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ship  readies  the  lioine  port  and  while  she  is  approadiin^  the  wharf, 
the  hatehes  are  opened  up,  weather  permitting,  and  the  work  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  cargo  begins  immediately  the  vessel  is  made  fast. 

When  a  cargo  of  bananas  is  being  tlischarged  the  wharf  presents  a 
very  busy  and  interesting  scene.  It  is,  however,  an  orderly  operation 
under  direction  of  the  superintendents  and  stevedores,  and  a  few 
minutes’  observation  reveals  the  wohderful  speed,  accuracy,  and 
sureness  of  a  system  evolved  from  long  experience  in  the  handling  of 
banana  cargoes. 

.\t  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Galveston  the  wharves  are  equipped 
with  unloading  machines,  each  having  a  capacity’  of  2,500  bunches  an 
hour.  The  great  booms  of  these  machines  are  lowered  deep  into  the 
holds  of  the  ship  and  at  the  sound  of  the  gong  the  wheels  start 
whirring.  Suddenly  up  come  the  big  green  bunches  in  the  canvas 
pockets  of  the  endless  chain,  then  across  and  down  to  the  wharf,  to  be 
turned  out  automatically  onto  horizontal  belt  conveyors. 

At  New  Orleans  the  wharf  is  also  completely  fitted  with  mechanical 
conveyors  of  elaborate  and  ingenious  construction,  which  transport 
the  bananas  from  the  uidoading  machine  to  the  door  of  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  car.  In  the  case  of  Mobile  and  Galveston,  however,  the  bunches 
are  lifted  from  the  horizontal  belt  conveyors  to  the  shoulders  of  men 
who  march  in  continuous  ant-like  lines  to  the  aisles  between  the  many 
rows  of  refrigerator  cars  and  deliver  the  fruit  at  the  car  door.  In¬ 
spectors  are  located  one  on  each  side  of  the  delivery  belt,  and  as  each 
hunch  reaches  the  point  of  discharge,  its  destination  is  called  out  in 
accordance  with  its  condition,  (luality,  and  classification. 

At  the  Eastern  ports,  i.  e.,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  where  the  piers  are  not  railway  terminals,  as  is  the  case  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  Southern  ports,  the  unloading  of  banana 
cargoes  is  done  by  hand.  The  men  are  placed  on  stages  in  the  hatch¬ 
ways  of  the  vessels  and  the  fruit  is  passed  up  by  them  from  one  man 
to  another  and  is  taken  out  either  through  the  side  ports  or  through 
the  deck  hatches,  as  is  most  convenient.  The  ship  is  usually  dis¬ 
charged  on  both  sides  simultaneously,  the  fruit  being  unloaded  into 
drays  or  automobile  trucks  on  the  wharf  and  into  railroad  cars  on 
floats  on  the  offshore  side.  When  loaded,  the  <‘ar  floats  are  towed  to 
the  various  railroad  terminals  where  the  cars  are  transferred  to  the 
land  terminals  by  means  of  float  bridges.  At  Boston  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  fruit  is  trucked  to  the  railroad  yards  and  loaded  di¬ 
rectly  into  cars. 

Bananas  arc  inspected  and  weighed  at  the  seaboard  by  men  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  or  licensed  to  do  this  work.  The  inspection  is  very 
rigid  and  any  fruit  showing  the  slightest  evidence  of  damage  or  a 
degree  of  maturity  which  forecasts  early  ripening  is  rejected  for  in- 
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terior  shipnuMit  an<l  sold  locally.  The  fruit  is  carefully  weighed  after 
it  is  loaded  in  the  railroad  eai-s  «>r  drays,  as  the  case  may  he,  the  cars 
and  drays  being  first  weighed  empty  and  the  tare  recorded. 

All  bundles  are  carefully  counted  with  checking  machines  giving 
accurate  count  of  the  hunches  as  they  pass-through  the  car  door  (the 
machines  used  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  working  automatically), 
and  the  passport  of  the  green  hunch  is  thereafter  the  railroad  hill  of 
lading  instead  of  the  ship’s  manifest. 


HORIZONTAL  CONVKYORS  WORKING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  UNLOADING  MACHINE 

NEW  ORLEANS. 


BANANA  SHIPMENTS  BV  RAIL  TO  INTERIOR  POINTS. 

After  having  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  eipiipped  before  being 
placed  for  loading,  the  cars,  as  previously  stated,  are  weighed  empty, 
and  when  loaded  are  again  weighed.  These  cars  are  then  made  up 
into  trains  which  are  dispatched  over  the  various  roads  on  fast 
schedules.  Caretakers,  called  banana  messengers,  travel  tlirough 
with  the  trains,  inspecting,  taking  temperatures  and  arranging  the 
ventilating  devices  in  transit;  or  resident  messengers,  who  perform 
the  same  service,  meet  these  trains  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to 
inspect  the  fruit  and  arrange  the  ventilation.  The  shipper’s  office  at 
Bcaboard  and  consignees  are  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  banana 
rars  through  telegraphic  advices  from  me.ssengers  en  route  ami  resi- 
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detil  inessenfjers  anil  suptM'inttMulonts  of  fruit  liouses,  and  througli 
this  service  many  losses  incident  to  transportation  are  avoided. 

The  fruit  is  carried  into  widespread  territory  in  refrigerator  cars 
which,  in  most  cases,  are  equipped  with  false  floors  or  floor-racks, 
providing  an  air  space  of  four  to  six  inches  in  depth  under  the  load. 
By  cooperation  between  shippers  and  the  various  railroads  and  car 
lines,  these  refrigerator  cars  have  been  brought  up  to  a  high  standard, 
although  much  experimental  work  is  still  being  done  to  improve 
design  and  construction.  The  banana  traflic  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  railroads  of  the  Ignited  States,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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importations  being  transported  by  them.  Usually  the  haul  is  long 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hulk  of  other  railroad  traflic. 

During  the  warm  season  the  cars  are  refrigerated.  Constant  re¬ 
frigeration  in  transit  is  obtained  by  initial  icing  at  seaboard  and 
reicing  en  route  as  needed.  Large  cakes  of  ice  are  used,  and  the 
ventilators  of  the  car  are  carried  open  to  some  extent  to  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  fresh  outside  air  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the 
fruit  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  over-refrigeration  near  the 
floor  of  the  car.  Large  cakes  of  ice  present  to  the  atmosphere  less 
surface  in  proportion  to  the  weight  than  crushed  ice  or  small  cakes, 
therefore  melting  more  slowly  and  producing  a  cooling  effect  over  a 
longer  period.  Convenient  icing  stations  are  established  by  the  rail- 
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road  companies  at  various  divisional  and  junction  points,  and  the 
cars  are  quickly  iced  in  tninsit  on  advance  notice  f;iven  throuf^h  the 
messeiij^er  service. 

In  the  winter  season  tlie  hanana  cars  arc  papered  and  more  or  less 
heavily  strawed  according  to  the  weather  conditions  so  that  the  tiers 
of  firmly  stowed  bunches  may  be  well  fortified  against  the  Northern 
cold.  At  seaboard  points  during  the  winter  months,  the  cars  are 
given  an  initial  heating  before  they  are  loaded.  At  Eastern  sea- 
hoard  points  the  cars  are  again  heated  after  being  loaded  and  before 
the  cars  are  started  on  their  way.  For  winter  emergencies  great 
fruit  houses  equipped  with  heating  plants  are  placed  at  convenient 
points,  the  largest,  located  in  southern  Illinois,  handling  72  cars  at 
one  time.  If  unusually  cold  weather  prevails  and  produces  low’er 
temperatures  in  the  cars  than  desired,  they  can  thus  be  heated  on 
the  way  to  destination  and  the  fruit  warmed  to  the  required  degree. 
For  the  further  protection  of  some  of  the  shipments  destined  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  car  heater  stoves  are 
provided  by  the  railroad  companies  at  convenient  points.  With 
these  stoves  the  required  temperature  can  be  maintained  during 
extremely  cold  weather  and  in  emergency  when  trains  are  snow¬ 
bound  or  otherwise  delayed. 

The  distribution  of  bananas  throughout  the  United  States,  is, 
generally  speaking,  as  follows:  The  fruit  imported  through  the  Gulf 
ports  is  distributed  all  over  the  Southeast,  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  the  ('entral  West  and  through  the  great  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  Western  Canada,  while 
the  fruit  imported  through  the  Atlantic  ports  is  distributed  mainly 
in  the  Eastern  States,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  as  far  west  as 
Columbus,  ('leveland  and  Detroit,  the  New  England  States  and 
Eastern  ('an  ad  a. 

SELLI.NO  THE  BANANA 

The  larger  portion  (*f  the  bananas  imported  is  marketed  through 
sah^s  branches,  located  in  all  the  important  centres  <)f  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  solicit  and  receive  orders  for  the  fruit  from 
the  jobbing  trade  in  their  territory.  These  orders  are  telegraphed 
or  telephoned  by  the  branches  to  head(|Uarters  at  the  seaboard  for 
acceptance  and  are  usually  received  before  the  cargo  of  bananas  is 
discharg(‘d,  although  orders  are  taken  at  times  for  cars  which  have 
alrea<ly  been  shipped  from  the  seaboard.  A  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
arriving  at  Atlantic  ports  is  sold  locally  by  auction  in  truck  lots. 
Bananas  are  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade  mi  the  weight  basis  and  many 
retailers  have  now  adopted  the  jiractice  of  selling  by  weight  instead 
of  by  rpiaiitity. 
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1IAX1)LIX(J  BY  TIIK  .JOBBK.K 

Tlie  successful  hanaua  jobber  is  on  the  lookout  for  his  shipments, 
unloads  them  (piickly  and  devt)tes  <;reat  care  to  the  physical  handlinfj; 
of  the  fruit  in  order  to  avoid  scarrinj;  and  hruising.  When  the  rail¬ 
road  car  is  unloaded  at  a  distance  from  the  banana  rooms,  the  wagons 
or  trucks  which  are  used  for  transporting  the  fruit  are  provided  with 
straw  or  hay.  In  case  the  car  is  placed  at  the  jobber’s  unloading 
platform,  an  overhead  track  with  trolley  hooks  is  frecpiently  use<l  to 
convey  the  bunches  separateh’  to  the  hanana  rooms. 

In  winter,  protection  is  given  against  chilling  by  thoroughly  straw- 
ing  the  wagons  in  which  bananas  are  transported,  and  by  covering 
each  load  with  blankets  or  tarpaulins.  In  most  of  the  northern 
territory  vans,  somewhat  resembling  those  used  for  carrying  furniture, 
heated  with  small  stoves,  are  used  for  unloading,  and  stoves  are  often 
placed  in  the  cars.  When  the  car  is  placed  at  the  jobber’s  unloading 
platform,  canvas  windshields  are  employed  to  protect  the  fruit  while 
moving  from  the  car  door  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 

A  part  of  the  jobber’s  distribution  is  represented  in  the  shipment 
of  single  bunches  of  bananas  by  freight  or  e.xpress  and  special  crates 
of  various  sizes  and  designs  are  manufactured  and  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  returnable  crate  is  constructed  of  oak  slats  with  a  burlap 
bag  suspended  within  and  so  tied  to  the  structure  that  the  bunch 
can  not  be  bruised  by  contact  with  the  outer  frame.  The  nonreturn- 
able  crate  is  made  of  light  slats  in  which  the  bunch  of  bananas, 
placed  in  a  paper  bag  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  is  packed  with 
hay  or  straw.  The  jobbers  handling  the  smaller  classes  of  fruit 
freipiently  use  cylindrical  cardboard  drums  strengthened  with  wooden 
bottoms  and  hoops. 


BANANA  IUH).MS 

The  care  and  ripening  of  the  green  fruit  in  the  banana  rooms  of 
the  jobber  form  an  important  link  in  the  long  chain  of  operations 
e.xtending  from  the  plantation  to  the  retail  distribution,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  advanced  type  of  banana  room  has  been  designed  to  simplify 
handling  and  to  place  the  banana  on  the  market  as  a  matureil  proil- 
uct  at  its  highest  intrinsic  value. 

The  bunches  are  hung  systematically  in  the  banana  na)ms  fnun 
ceiling  hooks  with  proper  spacing  to  permit  the  requisite  air  cir¬ 
culation,  and  with  a  view  to  convenience  in  handling. 

As  ripening  is  recognized  as  a  vital  phenomenon  resulting  from 
changes  taking  place  within  the  oells  of  the  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  normal,  wholesome  conditions  in  the  banana  room.  Provision 
is  made  for  fresh  air  circulation  and  f(*r  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
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quired  (lefjrees  of  liuniidity  and  tpinporaturo.  The  room  is  well 
insulated  and  fitted  with  special  heatinj;  and  refrifjerating  apparatus 
in  order  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  against  exterior  weather 
conditions.  The  heating  appliance  is  so  designed  that  the  products 
of  comhustion  are  conveyed  to  the  exterior.  A  grav’ity  system  of 
ventilation  constantly  supplies  fresh  air  and  removes  the  vitiated  air 
resulting  from  respiration  of  the  bananas,  which  increases  rapidh’ 
during  the  ripening  period. 

Bananas  treatial  in  a  room  of  this  description  not  onl}'  develop  the 
color,  firmness,  flavor  and  food  value  reejuisite  in  the  matured  prod- 


BANANA  ROOM. 

uct  of  highest  <|uality,  hut  the  losses  which  ordinarily  occur  through 
shrinkage  hy  evaporation  and  through  over-ripening  and  decay  are 
minimi/(‘d. 

HAXI)LIX<i  »Y  THK  RKTAIKKK 

'Phe  retailer’s  approved  practice  is  to  hang  the  hunches  of  bananas 
wh<*r(“  they  will  he  r(*adily  seen,  hut  subject  to  as  even  a  temperature 
as  possible  and  to  a  circulation  of  fresh  air.  In  wink*r,  due  care  is 
taken  to  protect  the  fruit  from  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  the  hunches 
are  covenal  with  pap(*r  hags  or  wrappings  in  case  the  temperature  is 
low  at  night.  In  serving  the  bananas  from  the  stem  a  specially 
d(*.signed  banana  knih*  is  used  to  avoid  tearing  the  skin  and  exposing 
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the  pulp.  This  point  of  retail  service  should  be  always  insisted  upon 
by  the  purchaser. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  THE  BANANA. 

In  food  value  and  flavor,  the  banana  easily  takes  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  raw  fruits.  Moreover,  it  surpasses  most  of  the 
vegetables  in  cam/;/  value  and  in  tissue  huildiinj  elements.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  fruits  which  reach  the  highest  perfection  in  food  value 
and  flavor  when  harveste-l  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  after  being 
severed  from  the  tree  or  |)lant.  It  is  always  cut  green,  even  when 
consumed  locally  in  the  tropics,  for  the  reason  that  if  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  plant,  it  loses  its  delicious  flavor  and  becomes  insipid.  The 
banana  readies  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  a  germ-proof  package, 
sealed  by  nature  lierself.  No  worm,  blight,  or  insect  sting  afl'ects 
the  fruit  plulp,  for  its  glove-like  skin  protects  it  from  contamination 
of  all  kinds.  It  costs  less  per  pound  the  year  round  than  most  of 
the  common  native  vegetables  or  fruits.^ 

A  common  mistake  is  made  in  eating  the  fruit  before  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe.  The  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  wholesome  and  easily 
digested  it  is,  as  the  starch  in  the  green  banana  is  converted  graduall}' 
into  sugar  in  the  ripening  process.  The  fact  that  the  skin  is  yellow, 
how'ever,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  banana  is  fully  ripe. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  state  in  which  to  eat  the  banana  is  when 
the  ripening  process  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  skin  begins  to  darken 
and  becomes  slightly  discolored,  for  then  the  pulp  is  mellow,  the 
sugar  and  flavor-giving  compounds  fully  developed,  and  the  fruit 
itself  easily  digested.  Wlien  it  is  desired  to  ripen  bananas  they  should 
be  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature,  but  never  in  the  ice  chest,  a 
mistake  very  frequently  made  as,  instead  of  hastening  the  ripening 
process  the  low  temperature  retards  it  and  damages  the  fine  flavor 
which  develops  with  normal  ripening.  Ripe  bananas,  like  other 
ripe  fruits,  are  nutritious  and  especially  good  for  growing  children.* 

While  the  banana  (-an  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  various  ways, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  vast  number  of  people  are  amazed  to 


‘  Prof.  Samiipl  C.  Prescolt,  of  the  Mas.-iarhiisests  Instiliile  of  Technology,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  I'nited  States  on  foods  and  their  relative  nutritive  values,  In  1917  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  banana  to^iay  provides  more  actual  food  for  the  same  cost  than  any  other  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable, 
nr  fish,  meat,  milk,  or  eggs.  The  combination  of  banana  with  milk  in  proper  |>roportion,  or  its  utilization 
as  a  vegetable  to  supplement  a  diet  containing  a  small  amount  of  meat  will  produce  a  ration  which  is  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  body  needs.  Meats  are  essentially  protein  foods  and  as  such  are  more  adapted  to  the 
development  of  tissue  than  to  the  quirk  production  of  heat,  while  the  banana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  a 
tissue-forming  substance  but  is  incomparably  more  efTective  in  supplying  the  heat-giving  materials.  In 
a  crude  way  we  might  say  that  the  proteins  are  the  foods  which  make  good  the  los.ses  due  to  wear  and  tear 
In  the  machinery  of  the  luxly,  while  the  carbohydrates  are  the  fixids  which  keep  the  mai-hinery  in  motion 
and  do  work.  From  this  stand|Kiint  it  is  seen  therefore  that  the  banana  bc<'ause  of  its  higher  carbohydrate 
content  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  protein,  would  be  a  more  useful  all-riHind  food  than  a  pure  meat 
diet  in  which  the  amount  of  carlHihydrate  is  nil." 

See  next  |>age  for  footnote  5. 
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learn  that  it  can  he  served  baked  or  fried,  or  cooked  in  many  other 
ways.  The  American  and  European  people  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  banana,  when  cooked  and  served 
for  daily  consumption  as  a  vegetable. 

The  public,  which  has  long  regarded  the  banana  as  a  lu.xury,  is 
just  awakening  to  its  value  as  a  daily  food.  Increased  use  both  in 
its  raw  and  cooked  state  will  stimulate  further  production  and  so 
render  stable  an  important  factor  in  the  world’s  food  supply.  The 
continued  development  of  the  industry  means  an  increase  in  the  food 
supply  of  the  countries  importing  bananas  as  well  as  an  improvement 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  and  living  conditions  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  exported. 


‘  Tho  following  rosiilts  of  an  analysis  reported  in  1906  by  Atwater  and  Bryant,  working  under  the  auspices 
of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  the  average  composition  of  the  edible  portion,  i.  e. 
without  the  skiti  or  peel,  of  the  apple,  oratige,  potato,  atid  banana. 


.\pplc . . 
< trange . 
Potato. . 
Banana. 


rater. 

Protein.  . 

Fat. 

1  Carbo¬ 
hydrate.  1 

Ash. 

S4.6 

0.4 

0.5 

14.2 

0.3 

96.9 

.K 

.2 

'  11.6  1 

.  5 

79. 3 

2.2 

.1 

IS.  4 

1.0 

7.%  3 

1.3 

.6 

22.0 

.s 

.V  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  make  plain  that  the  banana  contains  three  times  as  much  protein  as 
the  apple,  nearlytwice  as  much  carbohydrate,  and  three  times  as  much  fat  astheoragne:  also  that  it  approx¬ 
imates  closely  the  potato  in  analysis  and  exceeds  it  by  about  20  per  cent  in  its  fuel  or  food  value. 


THK  LATK  OR.  ANTKRO  PINTO  DK  ALMEIDA. 


President  of  the  Jnrnal  in  Branil,  one  of  the  great  daily  newspa|)ers  of  the  Brazilian  capital. 


DR.  ANTERO  PINTO 
DE  ALMEIDA 


DK.  ANTERO  PINTO  DE  ALMEIDA,  Dimtor  Gonoral  of 
llu*  Executive  (’ominittoo  of  (lu»  Brn/.ilian  (Vntennial  (Vlo- 
hration,  dual  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  7th  of  Septeinher 
last,  just  one  year  before  the  glorious  date  to  the  eommeino- 
ration  of  which  he  was  putting  forth  his  most  strenuous  efforts. 

Dr.  Almeida  was  a  nativ'e  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  where  he 
was  horn  in  the  year  1808.  A  lawyer  hy  profession,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  opening  years  of  the  Repuhlic,  and 
was  called  hy  popular  election  to  various  positions  of  responsibility. 
He  soon  abandoned  polities,  however,  in  order  to  devote  himself  the 
more  freely  to  journalistic  and  industrial  affairs,  which  he  recognized 
as  the  most  effective  factors  in  the  economic  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Pinto  de  Almeida  was  president  of 
the  Jornal  do  Braxil,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Hullkti.n’s 
e.\changes  and  one  of  the  great  dailies  of  the  Brazilian  capital.  He 
was,  also,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Brazilian  shipping  company,  Com- 
mercio  de  NavegacSo. 

Dr.  Pinto  de  Almeida  was  a  trusty  friend,  a  hroad-mimled  and 
distinguished  citizen,  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  worthy  patriot.  Ilis 
untimely  death,  which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  most  active 
and  patriotic  endeavors,  constitutes  a  deeply  felt  loss  to  his  country 
and  to  the  cause  of  world  progrt'ss. 
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CHlLE^S  FOREIGN  COM¬ 
MERCE,  1920 


IN  ADVANCE  of  the  Statistical  Annual  of  the  Central  Office  of 
Statistics,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  of  Chile  has  made  a 
report  covering  the  main  items  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile 
for  the  year  1920. 

The  total  of  the  trade  was  1,246,600,307  pesos  gold,  of  which 
455,078,934  pesos  represented  imports  and  791,521,373  pesos  exports. 

Compared  with  1919,  these  figures  represent  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports  of  53,754,939  pesos  and  in  exports  of  474,517,318  pesos. 

At  par,  the  peso  equal  to  36.5  cents  United  States  (18d  sterling), 
the  trade  expressed  in  United  States  currency  was  as  follows: 


1166,103,811  1288,805,301  ;  S454,g0»,112 

.  146,483,331  115,706,480  ;  262,189,811 


The  imports  for  1920  represent  the  highest  figure  ever  attained  in 
Chile,  about  $7,000,000  greater  than  the  imports  for  1918.  On  the 
export  side  the  figures  fall  short  of  the  1918  exports  by  only  $3,000,- 
000.  In  1919  there  was  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  nitrate  ex¬ 
ports  which  accounts  for  the  small  export  figure  for  that  year. 


The  following  table  gives  the  chief  imports  for  the  years  1919  and 
1920: 


1920  Gain  or  loss. 


Coal  and  mineral  fuels . 

Live  animals . 

Cereals . 

Coffee,  tea.  etc . 

Sugar . 


Wines  and  liquors . 


Piece  goods . 

Bags  and  bagging . 

Yarns  and  thread . 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Industrial  oils . 

Paints,  dyes  and  colors . 

Explosives . 

Steel  and  iron,  bars,  etc . 

Other  metals,  bars,  etc . 

Builders’  hardware  and  structural  iron . 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel . 

Mining  machinerv . 

Agricultural  machinery . 

Manufacturing  machinery . 

Motors,  boilers,  etc . 

Electrical  goods . 

Railway  material . 

Automobiles  and  carriages . 

Pottery  and  glassware . 

Leather  manufactures . 

Paper  and  cardboard . . 


Pesos  fold. 
14,550,021 
4,566,585 
5,116,383 
12,825,098 
25,055,034 
3,676,565 
15,708,794 
64,606,513 
23,526,967 
10,264,716 
•  8,186,664 
15,884,696 
4,824,117 
2,923,276 
7,401,861 
1,945,224 
5,726,356 
19,525, 142 
11,119,053 
3,406,354 
10,352,703 
4,487,352 
8,780,018 
12,427,352 
9,782,239 
7,042,429 
3,903,598 
8,363.851 


Pesos  fold. 
25,519,121 
11,412,305 
9,100,716 
17,423,788 
28,687,817 
5,067,464 
17,773,746 
61,162,853 
19,067,100 
10,20L977 
8,5^191 
20,558,539 
6,484,928 
4,509,152 
6,296,702 
3,647,147 
7,360,159 
20,348,128 
5,553,611 
5,052,304 
12,028,810 
4,538,826  i 
6,065,598  ' 
8,581,103  ^ 
10,136,938  i 
0,037,966 
2,933,230 
16,030,617 


Pesos  fold. 
+10,960,100 
+  6,84.5,720 
+  3,993,333 
+  4,598,690 
+  3,632,783 
+  1,410,809 
+  2,064,052 

-  3,533,660 

-  4,439.887 

-  76.739 

+  340.527 

+  4,713,843 
+  1,660,811 
+  1,585,876 

-  1,105,069 
+  1,701,923 
+  1,633,803 
+  822,086 

-  5,565,442 

+  1,643,950 
+  1.676,108 
+  51,474 

-  2,694,420 

-  3,846,249 

+  354,699 

+  1<995,537 

-  970,368 
+  7,666,766 
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More  than  one  half  the  imports  in  value,  252,666,182  pesos,  were 
through  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  Parcel  post  imports  amounted  to 
13,166,857  pesos. 

The  leading  countries  of  import  in  1920  were:  United  States, 
140,270,665  pesos;  Great  Britain,  116,  166,298  pesos;  Peru,  33,968,- 
124  pesos;  France,  28,272,712  pesos;  India,  24,148,285  pesos;  Ger¬ 
many,  21,074,388  pesos,  and  Argentina,  17,053,117  pesos. 


EXPORTS. 


1919 

1920 

Gain  or  loss. 

Metals,  copper,  etc . 

NoometaU,  borate  of  lime,  etc . 

Nitrate . 

Hides,  boms,  etc . 

Plants  and  s^s . 

Cereals . 

Legumes . 

Fruits . 

Forage . 

Flour . ; . 

Preserved  foods . 

Pesos  told. 

50.639.302 

\ 

127,103,954 

21,924,754 

13.383.302 
4,001,819 

18,622,899 

10,663,465 

4,275,266 

2,319,041 

7,326,525 

6,335,993 

Pesos  told. 
100,601,750 
19,196,736 
535,602,880 
31,030,219 
13,543,855 
2,093,575 
15,159,495 
i  6,606,256 
3,872,310 

1  3,395,531 

5,325,904 
4,445,546 

Pesos  told. 

+  40,962,448 
+  12,972,444 
+406,498,926 
+  0,105,465 
+  160,553 

-  1,908,244 

-  3,463,404 

-  4,057,209 

-  402,9.56 
+  1,076,490 

-  2,000,621 
-  1,890,447 

EXPORTS. 

Since  two  thirds  in  value  and  more  than  two  thirds  in  weight  of 
Chile’s  exports  was  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Antofagasta,  Iquique  and  Mejillones  take  the  front  rank  as  ports  of 
exportation  and  all  lead  Valparaiso. 

The  leading  countries  of  export  in  1920  were:  United  States, 
345,684,712  pesos;  Great  Britain,  164,424,175  pesos;  France  31,- 
712,886  pesos;  Holland,  20,848,423  pesos;  Ai^entina,  17,454,000; 
Spain,  16,938,294  pesos;  and  Japan,  14,973,701  pesos. 
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ARGENTINE  EXPORTS, 
SEVEN  MONTHS,  1921 


The  following  statement  of  the  chief  Argentine  exports  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1921,  in  comparison  with  the  like 
period  of  1920,  by  quantities  and  countries  of  destination, 
has  been  compiled  from  tables  furnished  by  the  National 
Statistical  Office  and  published  in  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate. 

In  addition  are  given  the  tables  of  the  trade  for  five  years,  1916  to 
1920. 

[Tons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2,201.6  pounds.] 


,  January  to 
July,  1&20. 


January  to 
July,  1921. 


WHEAT  (TONS). 


Brazil . : 

197,932 

210,242 

Netherlands . 

307,547 

103,050 

Oermany . I 

United  Kingdom . 1 

65,418 

99,443 

1,312.330 

98, 199 

Belgium . | 

422,178 

90,798 

Spain . . 

2.56,313 

78,599 

Italy . 1 

70,917 

776,518 

63,363 

France . I 

19,328 

23,134 

184,760 

Sweden  and  Norway . i 

13,541 

On  orders . i 

953,308 

640,967 

Other  countries . ' 

196,908 

31,704 

Total . 1 

4,767,263  j 

'  1,449,234 

12  months: 

1920 .  5,029,958 

1919 .  3,258,259  , 

1918 .  2,929,419 

1917  .  897,622 

1916  .  2,273,206 

MAIZE  (TON.S).  1 

Germany . 

1  40,253 

154,488 

United  Kingdom . 

675,217 

143,06:1 

Belgium . 

!  115,594 

119,  .536 

France . 

171,996 

93,074 

Spain . 

41,784 

1  50,007 

8,568 

49,423 

147,054 

47,783 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

96,500 

39,294 

Denmark . 

109, 149 

14,387 

United  States . 

139,899 

7 

On  orders . 

508,428 

641,296 

Other  countries . 

79,989 

24,155 

Total . 

2, 134,431 

1,376,513 

12  months: 

1920  .  4,387,736 

1919 .  2,374,721 

1918  .  647,6.57 

1917 .  898.115 

1916  .  2,864,209 

UNSEED  (TONS). 

i 

United  Kingdom . 

195,900 

1  183,019 

United  StatM . 

1  397,328 

1  141,288 

Netherlands . 

'  11,795 

106,276 

Belgium . 

1.5,959 

73,269 

Germany . 

1  8,001 

56,716 

January  to 
July,  1920. 

January  to 
July,  1921. 

UNSEED— con  tinned . 

10,  .392 
30,413 
19,529 
18,555 
10,801 

42,850 

31,655 

10,143 

146,367 

17,029 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

Total . 

628,676 

808,612 

12  months: 

1920 .  1,014,840 

1919 .  840,272 

1918 .  391,053 

1917 .  140, 168 

1916 .  638,654 

OATS  (TONS), 

99,540 

3,934 

24,638 

70,586 

29,250 

28,254 

23,753 

9,023 

7,508 

34,660 

6,439 

1,400 

60,350 

5,679 

United  States . 

6,428 

67,015 

13,806 

Total . 

245,640 

255,803 

12  months: 

1920  .  410,537 

1919 .  331,3.50 

1918 .  538,536 

1917 .  270,761 

1916  .  784,734 

BARLET  (TONS). 

1,739 

17,290 

224 

8,302 

4,150 

0,450 

14,583 

12,764 

10,003 

1,025 

41,173 

38,465 

12  months: 

1920  .  50,876 

1919 .  33, 148 

1918 .  •  5,823 

1917 .  11,450 

1916 .  53,032 
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[Tons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2,204.6  pounds.) 


,  January  to  January  to 
July,  1920.  July,  1921. 


CALFSKINS— continued . 


Brazil . 

United  Kingdom . 

Netherlands . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Belgium . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

France . 

United  States . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 


12  months;  I 

1920 .  172,971 

1919 .  276,269  1 

1918 .  130,860  I 

1917 .  95,232  I 

1916 .  123,799  | 

QUEBKACHO  LOOS  (TONS).! 


Sweden  and  Norway. 

United  States . 

Netherlands . 

Italy . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

Belgium . 

Other  countries . 


12  months:  I 

1920  .  56,582 

1919 . 151,264 

1918 .  8,046  I 

1917 . 108,945  ; 

1916 . 101,711  ' 

I 

qUEBBACHO  EXTBACT  I 
(TONS).  1 


United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Beldum . 

Netherlands . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

France . 

Denmark . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 


12  months:  I 

1920 .  122,837  ^ 

1919 .  172,588  i 

1918 . 124,710 

1917 . 100,9tH 

1916 . 120,010 

CALFSKINS  (NUMBER). 

United  States . 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

France . 

Netherlands . 

Other  countries . 


12  months; 

1920 . 

...  205,471 

1919 . 

...  386,034 

1918 . 

...  96,821 

1917  t . 

19161 . 

DBTOX  HIDES  (NUMBEB). 


.  I  United  States . 

.  I  Germany . 

2,243  !  Italy . 

-  Belgium . 

22,029  Netherlands . 

United  Kingdom . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Brazil . 

Denmark . 

France . 

Other  countries . 


12  months: 

1920 .  902,160! 

1919 . 1,587,002' 

1918.  . 1,297,544 

1917 . 1,904,804: 

1916  . 2,360,295 

SALT  OX  HIDES  (NUMBEB).: 


— —  '  United  States . 

4,363  I  United  Kln^om.... 

-  |:  Germany . 

i  Sweden  and  Norway. 

i  Belgium . 

'  Netherlands . 

i  Italy . 

Denmark . 

France . 

‘  Spain . 

;  Other  countries . 


12  months:  I 

1920  .  2,129,879  ; 

1919  .  3,387,740  i 

1918 .  3,162,204 

1917  .  3,109,026 

1916  .  3,279,117 

HOBSEHIDES  (NUMBEB). 


United  States . 

Italy . 

Germany . 

Netbcriwds . 

Spain . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 


12  months: 

1920 . 135,119 

1919  .  532,052 

1918  .  40,237 

1917 .  172,269 

1916  .  76,023 

BUTTER  (TONS). 


United  Kingdom. 

Italy . 

France . 

Netberlund.'i . 


Total. 


>  Not  available. 
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January  to  i  January  to 
July,  Ito). ;  July,  1921. 


BUTTER — continued . 


Brazil . 

United  States . 

Belgium . 

tiennany . 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Spi^n . 

Other  countries . 


WOOL— continued. 


100  i  Italy . 

90  Brazil . 

67  Denmark . 

5  Netherlands . 

_  I  Spain . 

1  I  Sweden  and  Norway. 
140  i  Other  countries . 


I  January  to  January  to 
I  July,  ifco.  July,  1921. 


12  months; 

1920 .  15,207 

1919 . 15,230 

1918 .  14,894 

1917 .  9,579 

1916 .  5,419 


12  months:  | 

1920  .  97,730  i 

1919 .  146,664 

I  1918 . 115,949 

I  1917 .  134,895 

1916 .  132,037 


Brazil . 

Germanv _ .... 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


12  months: 

1920 .  128,346 

1919 .  4,945 

1918 .  1,251 

1917 .  5,875 

1916 .  14,889 

SHEEPSKINS  (TONS). 


France . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Italy .  * . 

SwMen  and  Norway. 

Netherlands . 

Brazil . 

Other  countries . 


12  months: 

1920 .  11,053 

1919 . 17,017 

1918 .  6,477 

1917 . 14,026 

1916 . 13,923 

GOATSKINS  (TONS). 


United  States.... 

France . 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium . 

Germany . 


12  months: 

1920  .  722 

1919 . 2,180 

1918 . 1,016 

1917 . 1,427 

1916 . 3,298 

WOOL  (TONS). 


United  States. 

Germany . 

United  Kii)43le 

France . 

Belgium . 


i  United  States . 

36  Italy . 

....-  Germanv . 

*  ”  !  United  Kingdom . 

— —  I  Belrium . 

6'  ^39  1 1  Netherlands . 

= - 1;  France . 


j'  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Other  countries . 


12  months: 

1920 .  2,292 

1919 .  2,054  I 

1918 .  1,570  i 

1917 . 2,050 

1916 . 2,573 


FROZEN  BEEF  (QUARTERS). 


••••;;  United  Kingdom .  1,591,506 

{A  Belgium .  156,188 

_ _  France .  498,901 

Q  isa  United  States .  67,054 

’  Netherlands .  3,700 

I  Italy .  13,971 

i  Denmark . 

I  Brazil .  4,996 

I  Sweden  and  Norway .  1,784 

On  orders .  2,998,4.38 

Other  countries .  8,097 


Total . I  5,344,635 

12  months;  I 

1920 .  4,549,679  ! 

1919 .  5,033,596 

1918  .  6,194,674 

1917 .  4,426,726  ’ 

1916  .  4,811,305  I 

CBILlin  BEEF  (QUARTERSt.l 


United  Kingdom. 

United  States . 

France . 

On  orders . 


12  months' 

1920 .  629,213 

1919 .  74,698 

1918 .  23,553 

1917 . 619,912 

1916 . 814,889 


1,582,035 

124,721 

70,216 

31,382 

22,075 

4,144 

2,638 
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[Tons  are  metric,  equivalent  to  2.201.6  pounds.) 


_ _ _ 

1  Januarv  ti 
1  July, 1920 

9  January  to 
•  July,  1921. 

1 

- - 

January  to 
'  July,  1930.  !  July, 

MUTTON 

(CAKCASSKS). 

Lnited  Kinsdom.. 
France...  . 

435,110 

«."75 

1 

1 

1,468,466 

1  frozen  Lamb— eontd. 

12  months; 

1920 

United  Sut«... . 

16,647 

1  1919... 

Denmark...  . 

12,870 

5,568 

1,365 

4,165 

97,400 

1  191S..  ■■■■ 

.  231.358  ' 

Other  countriM!.'.' . 1 . . 

!  1916...  . 

450.186 

637.106 

97,107 

tali.o^c 

12  months: 

. l.lAS.S&t 

594,727 

|_  1,606. 481  : 

United  Klnedom 
United  States... 

f 

•  1 

869 

1  4.141 

2,512 
1,364 
1.061 

JSIo .  1,425.845 

,“f . 

i 

Netherlands.  . 

Italy....  . 

.515 

681 

JSJI . .  9M,581 

.  1,497,418 

Sw^^enandNor-ayV::;; 

166 

3^3 

223 

frozen  lamb  (CARCASSES). 

United  Kinjfdom. 
France...  . 

1 

j‘ 

Beleium...  . 

90 

1  9* 

85,363  i 

586,123  1 
3,225  1 
2,391 
1,002 
21,593 

2,202  |i 

Uenraark  . 

France...  . 

Brazil . . | 

Other  conn  trie*  . 1 

1, 53.} 
477 
729 
178  ] 

83 

74 

40 

3.5 

United  States..;:; . I' 

On  orders .  . 1 

Other  coimtfie«5  . 

99,461  1 
76,219  I 

Total . 

12  months: 

1920... 

11,936  1 

87 

10,O8u 

1919... 

351775 

260,943  1 

616.  .536  |i 

1917...  ■■■• 

45.905 

_ 

- 

!■ 

1916...  ■■■■ 
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BRAZIL'S  EXPORTS,  SIX 
MONTHS,  1921 


THK  following  statement  shows  the  principal  exports  of  Brazil, 
by  quantities  and  values,  for  six  months  (January  to  June) 
of  1921,  with  comparisons  for  six  months  of  the  preceding 
3’ear: 


Class  I.  Animals  and  animal  products; 

t*rd . 

Preserved  meat . 

Frozen  and  chilled  meat . . 

Hides . 

Wool . 

Skins . 

Tallow . 

Jerked  beef . 

All  other . 

Class  II.  Minerals  and  mineral  products: 

Manganese . 

All  other . 

Class  1 11.  Vegetable  products: 

Raw  cotton . . 

Rice . 

Suror . 

Rubber . 

Cacao . 

Coffee* . 

Carnauba  wax . 

Manioc  flour . 

Beans . 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

Oil-producing  seeds . 

Tobacco . 

Yerba  mate . 

Timber . 

Maize . . 

Vegetable  oil . . 

All  other . . 

Total  value  (milreis  paper) . 


Quantity,  January  to 
June. 

Value,  January  to  June. 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

•tons.. 

863 

2,4(M 

mirtii  paper. 
1,707,000 

Milreit  paper. 
4,510,000 

do.... 

1,327 

284 

2,544,000 

613,000 

do.... 

42,139 

55,741 

44,711,000 

58,665,000 

do.... 

17,310 

20,335 

36,235,000 

23,524,000 

do.... 

1,536 

1,098 

7,694,000 

4,625,000 

do.... 

2,697 

1,037 

35,088,000 

5,229,000 

.do.... 

1,735 

2,377 

1,504,000 

1,848,000 

.do.... 

3,531 

3,064 

4,432,000 

4,499,000 

.do _ 

10,032 

7,801 

5,222,000 

5,003,000 

.do.... 

187,706 

144,587 

12,412,000 

14,406,000 

.do _ 

1, 185 

659 

5,957,000 

3,425,000 

.tons. . 

20,961 

3,827 

69,224,000 

9,254,000 

.do.... 

71,398 

17,660 

51,770,000 

11,085,000 

.do.... 

46,082 

69,652 

49,500,000 

48,213,000 

.do.... 

14,006 

8,427 

36,958,000 

14,213,000 

-do.... 

17,726 

26,872 

26, 197,000 

25,721,000 

.bags.. 

5,434,000 

5,731,000 

462,968,000 

384,777,000 

.tons.. 

2,148 

1,539 

7,231,000 

3,855,000 

.do.... 

2,901 

5,310 

840,000 

1,619,000 

.do.... 

18,370 

210 

6,529,000 

95,000 

.do.... 

19,176 

17,091 

1,419,000 

1,384,000 

.do.... 

49,205 

31,567 

25,237,000 

23,576,000 

•do.... 

10,440 

20,531 

15,621,000 

35,566,000 

.do.... 

37,  .593 

27,332 

20,749,000 

17,680,000 

.do.... 

58,380 

43,744 

8,668,000 

7,927,000 

.do.... 

1,591 

16,649 

346,000 

2,806,000 

.do.... 

3,137 

2,205 

4,856,000 

3,362,000 

.do _ 

24,764 

23,944 

10,204,000 

9,077,000 

955,823,000 

726,559,000 

1 

1 . 

*  One  bag  equals  60  kilos  (132i  pounds). 
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AEGEXTINA. 


Etx5XOMic  MOVEMENT. — According  to  the  statistics  published  in 
the  June,  1921,  number  of  the  Revista  de  Economia  Argentina,  the 
estimated  population  of  the  country  on  December  31,  1920,  was 
8,698,516.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1920  was  188,688,  and 
of  emigrants,  148,907.  The  number  of  agriculturists,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  workmen  of  all  classes  was  2,355,130.  The  value 
of  national  production  in  1919  was  5,517,000,000  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency;  the  part  consumed  in  the  country  was  valued  at  3,174,000,000 
pesos,  the  balance  being  exported.  The  1920  figures  are  expected 
to  show  approximately  the  same  results. 

The  cultivated  area  of  this  country  in  1919-20  amounted  to 
23,357,605  hectares,  divided  as  follows:  Wheat,  6,053,000  hectares; 
linseed,  1,425,000  hectares;  corn,  3,312,000  hectares;  oats,  931,000 
hectares;  barley,  270,915  hectares;  alfalfa,  8,366,850  hectares;  to¬ 
bacco,  8,412  hectares;  sugar  cane,  95,000  hectares;  cotton,  13,350 
hectares;  vineyards,  112,759  hectares;  peanuts,  54,300  hectares; 
potatoes,  149,900  hectares;  and  orchards  and  other  cultivated  land, 
3,565,118  hectares. 

Crop  estimates  for  1920-21  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  5,015,000  tons; 
linseed,  1,082,000  tons;  barley,  691,000  tons. 

In  1920  the  length  of  the  railways  was  approximately  35,291  kilo¬ 
meters;  the  gross  receipts  were  226,866,000  gold  pesos,  and  the  net 
earnings  52,128,000  gold  pesos. 

The  export  of  refrigerated  meat  in  1920  was  approximately  486,000 
tons. 

Weaving  in  Jujuy. — Two  complete  cloth  weaving  machines  and 
two  27-hor8epower  motors  have  been  bought  from  Belgium  by  the 
Government  for  the  industry  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in 
Jujuy. 

Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Argentine  Production. — 
Under  this  name  a  society  recently  organized  will  carry  on  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  or  for  the  society  as  a  whole  commercial  and  financial  operations 
related  to  its  purposes,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  the  fruits 
and  products  of  the  country,  the  sale  of  which  is  hindered  or  inter¬ 
rupted.  In  general  it  may  celebrate,  through  its  legal  representa- 
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tives,  all  acts  and  contracts  tending  to  favor  its  development.  It 
will  advance  payment  to  those  depositing  with  the  society  products 
for  sale;  acquire  products  and  sell  them  in  foreign  countries;  provide 
manufacturers  with  raw  materials  and  accept  the  finished  article  in 
payment;  study  and  publish  the  relation  between  Argentine  stocks 
on  hand  and  the  world  supply;  and  fix  a  sum  or  a  percentage  of  the 
profits  to  be  distributed  among  its  employees.  The  society’s  capital 
has  been  fixed  at  15,000,000  pesos  national  currency,  divided  into 
five  series  of  3,000,000  pesos  each.  Preferred  shares  will  bear  a  7 
per  cent  dividend. 

Sugar  harvest  in  Tucuman. — Figures  for  the  Province  of  Tucu- 
m4n  show  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  centrals  of  that 
Province  up  to  June  30,  1921,  was  64,201,620  kilos. 

Oil-burning  locomotives. — The  locomotives  of  the  Puerto 
Deseado  line  will  be  supplied  with  Comodoro  Rivadavia  petroleum 
in  place  of  the  coal  secured  with  difficulty  and  at  high  cost. 

Pipe-line  for  loading  tank  steamers. — The  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  has  authorized  a  company  in  Argentina  to  lay  a  pipe  line  from 
its  oil  tanks  at  Caleta  C6rdoba  (Chubut)  to  the  sea,  for  loading  petro¬ 
leum  direct  onto  the  tank  steamers  that  carry  it  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Flour  mills. — The  country’s  production  of  flour  during  1920  is 
stated  by  the  Times  of  Argentina  as  follows: 


Wheat  milled . 

Flour . 

By-products . 

Proportion  of  flour. 

Maize  milled . 

Meal . 

Proportion  of  meal. 


. tons..  1,344,430 

....do....  930,570 

....do....  391,384 

.percent..  69.2 

. tons..  18,649 

....do....  12,864 

per  cent..  68. 9 


Bahia  Blanca  to  Carmen  de  Patagones. — ^A  railway  branch  to 
run  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Carmen  de  Patagones  is  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Kails  are  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  1  kilometer  per  day,  and  the 
line  will  probably  bo  inaugurated  before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 


brazil. 

New  packing  house. — A  group  of  German-Brazilian  capitalists, 
strongly  backed  by  the  cattle  raisers  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  will 
build  a  packing  house  in  the  city  of  Bage.  This  packing  house  is 
expected  to  carry  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  refrigerated  meat. 

A  NEW  industry. — The  jute  factory  in  Juez  de  Fora,  State  of 
Minas  Goraes,  has  been  bought  by’  manufacturers  who  will  make 
paper  bags  especially  for  coffee  and  cereals.  The  factory  will  be 
equipped  with  machinery  made  exclusively  in  Sao  Paulo. 
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The  raw  material  used  will  be  the  “Lirio  do  Brejo”  (Lily  of  the 
Heath),  commonly  known  as  “Tabira,”  which  grows  wild  all  over 
that  part  of  the  State, — a  weed  which  will  be  changed  into  a  source  of 
income  for  the  farmers.  Other  basic  materials  to  be  combined  with 
the  fiber  are  waste  paper,  rice  husks,  etc.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
cellulose  tissue  offers  greater  resistance  than  that  of  jute,  lasts  longer, 
and  will  cost  only  half  as  much. 

Sugar  in  Sao  Paulo. — Under  t^e  favorable  conditions  of  the  last 
10  years  the  sugar  industry  has  developed  greatly  in  the  State.  In 
1900  there  were  only  10  sugar  mills,  which  produced  15,305,000  kilos 
of  sugar,  or  255,091  sacks  of  60  kilos  each.  The  production  of  alcoho 
amounted  to  67,214,000  liters.  These  quantities  were  insufficient,  as 
shown  by  the  imports  through  Santos  in  the  same  year,  which  totaled 
429,691  sacks  of  sugar  and  994  barrels  of  alcohol. 

In  1920,  however,  there  were  16  sugar  centrals  in  the  State.  Besides 
these  there  w'ere  2,000  smaller  mills.  The  1919-20  crop  yielded 
520,321  sacks  of  sugar,  weighing  31,219,260  kilos.  This  production 
is  destined  for  State  consumption,  which  amounts  to  95,000  tons. 
Over  60,000  tons  are  annually  imported  through  Santos,  from  the 
States  of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas. 

The  SANTOS  coffee  exchange. — Since  its  institution  on  August 
2,  1917,  the  Santos  Coffee  Exchange  is  considered  by  observers  in 
Brazil  to  have  more  than  proved  its  value,  not  only  in  regulating 
the  deferred  delivery  market,  which  up  to  that  date  had  no  limit  for 
speculation,  but  in  fiscalizing  deliveries,  classifying  qualities  and 
issuing  certificates  to  buyers  both  in  Brazil  and  abroad.  The  last 
formality  is  essential  for  coffee  shipped  to  France  and  Italy,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  those  countries  exact  certificates 
of  the  coffee  exchange  before  shipment.  This  institution  has  not 
only  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  market  in  general,  but  to  the 
Sao  Paulo  Government  in  particular,  which  entrusted  the  exchange 
with  the  collection  of  the  tax  of  200  reis  per  bag  of  coffee  sold  in  the 
deferred  delivery  market.  The  collection  of  the  Federal  tax  of  100 
reis  per  bag,  which  went  into  force  on  March  31  last,  is  likewise  made 
by  the  exchange. 

During  the  1920-21  season,  the  exchange  registered  deferred  sales 
to  the  amount  of  11,686,968  bags.  Classification  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  3,071,968  bags,  of  which  3,034,333  bags  were 
sold  for  delivery  and  36,635  bags  against  warrants. 

Iron  and  steel. — ^'fhe  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Minas  Geraos  has 
passed  a  bill  permitting  the  Government  to  allow  the  companies 
carrying  on  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  any  State  of  the  Union 
a  reduction  of  200  reis  per  ton  on  the  State  export  duty  on  ore  coming 
from  Minas  Geraes,  this  reduction  being  offered  for  20  years.  The 
State  Government  will  also  concede  other  favors,  such  as  free  grants 
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of  public  land  up  to  10,000  hectares  for  the  preparation  of  charcoal 
necessary  for  these  enterprises. 

New  steel  plant. — An  American  engineer  is  assisting  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  important  steel  factory  for  a  Brazilian  electric  com¬ 
pany  in  Ribeirad  Preto,  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  factory  will  cost 
over  2,000  contos. 

Coffee  crop  estimate. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  estimates  the  current  1921-22  crop  at  8,080,000 
bags,  of  which  7,210,000  bags  are  from  Sao  Paulo,  700,000  bags 
from  Minas,  and  40,000  bags  from  Parana. 

Second  South  American  Railway  Congress. — This  congress 
will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  September,  1922,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Brazilian  independence. 
The  president  of  the  Engineering  Club  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  first  congress  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

CHILE. 


Imports  and  exports. — According  to  the  official  Boletin  Estadis- 
tico  of  July,  1921,  the  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1921  were  the  following: 

IMPORTS. 


V’alueinpe* 

Merchandise.  Unit.  Quantity.  sos — 1 

gold— Isd. 


Table  oil  ((dive) . 

Iron  wire . 

Sheep . 

Cattle . 

Rice . 

Automobiles . 

Sugar . 

CoRee . 

Coke . 

Coal . 

Coal  briquettes . 

Calcium  carbide . 

Cement . 

Dynamite . 

Wheat  flour . 

Iron  ingots . 

Comqmted  iron  roofing . 

Plain  Iron  roofing . 

Iron  ore . 

Tinplate . 

Pine  w(x)d . 

Old  gold,  gold  dust,  and  bars.. 

Newsprint  paper . 

ParalTln  wax . 

Petitdeum . 

Parafllii  and  petroieum . 

Empty  ban  of  all  kinds . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 


Wheat . 

Wines  and  liquors 

Yerba  mate . 

Osnaburg  bagging 


KUo . 

. do . 

Head . 

. do . 

KUo . 

Each . 

KUo . 

. do . 

Ton . 

. do . 

. do . 

Kilo . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Square  meter. 

\  Urams . 

I  KUo . 

i . do . 

I  Ton . . 

KUo . 

. do . . 

. do . . 

. do . . 

. do . 

Bottle . 

I  KUo . 

. do . 


1,210,870 

5,878,607 

37,515 

35,248 

2,435,604 

231 

A 121. 752 
639,708 
93,430 
225,940 
20,304 
204,875 
23,764,791 
621,229 
92,285 
3,062,912 
1,936,621 
2,787,029 
15,679, 146 
2,165,638 
1,063,550 
7,242,218 
4,974,762 
1,280,883 
255,055 
8,641,200 
19,247,266 
320,761 
746,744 
507 
106,326 
541,089 
377,547 


1,515,490 
2,853,023 
1,455,867 
2,243,749 
1,435,677 
1,472,085 
10,880,291 
576,682 
3,417,616 
7,821,409 
1,230, 197 
96,926 
1,913,555 
917,920 
37,475 
.551,340 
1,188,339 
1,327,654 
6,204,560 
1,42:1,881 
1,342,492 
13,196,082 
3,897,408 
726,909 
4,136,773 
1,245,494 
17,133,295 
1,930,209 
1,TJ0,079 
241 
4.39,336 
;i06,072 
748,807 
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EXPORTS. 


Merchandise. 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

Value  in  pe¬ 
sos — 1  p^o 
gold—lM. 

Carob  beans . 

KUo . 

1,868,225 

161,610 

Oatmeal . 

13,747,733 

1,007.350 

Sulphur . 

. do . 

4,750 

4.37 

Borate  of  lime . 

14,646,875 

18,  .352, 748 

Froren  meat . 

7.248,782 

2,292,328 

Coal . 

Ton . 

2,374 

144,814 

Barley . 

Kilo . 

24,504,237 

2,387,685 

Malted  barlev . 

10,500,872 

991,448 

Copper  bars . 

27,574,212 

19,391,186 

Copper  axles . 

. do . 

324,354 

88,519 

Preserved  meat . 

10,388 

23,265 

Hides . 

. do . 

241,896 

199,299 

Black  beans . 

. do . 

3,016,858 

510,570 

Chick  peas . 

Wheat  flour . 

658,979 

124,920 

4,724,806 

1,428,274 

Sheep’s  wool . 

8,193,991 

5,608,838 

Lentils . 

. do . 

4,482,868 

854,472 

Copper  ore . 

26,705,4.52 

2, 146,797 

811  vw  ore . 

71,182 

28,700 

Silver  bars . 

Oram . 

3,829,100 

157,705 

Nuts . 

Kilo . 

097,342 

382,066 

Nitrate . 

Metric  quintal . 

8,684,550 

204,845,071 

Wheat . 

KUo . 

29,971,418 

5, 695,  .552 

Iodine . 

404, 178 

9,357,711 

Profit  sharing. — The  statutes  of  an  important  new  mining  and 
industrial  company  which  may  also  acquire  railroad,  shipping,  and 
real  estate  interests,  provide  that  the  company  will  issue  labor  shares 
up  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  paid  capital  which  will  be  the 
collective  property  of  all  the  employees  of  the  company  who  have 
completed  a  year  of  continuous  service.  In  April  a  dividend  equal 
in  proportion  to  that  allotted  to  the  paid  shares  will  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  employees  according  to  salary  and  to  the  number  of 
days’  work  done  the  preceding  year.  The  company  expects  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  welfare,  safety,  health,  and  education  of  its 
employees  and  their  families. 

Nitrate. — The  August  number  of  Caliche,  the  organ  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Cientifico  e  Industrial  del  Salitre,  gives  the  following  figures 
regarding  nitrate:  Production,  January  1  to  July  31, 1921,  20,444,688 
quintals;  exports  for  the  same  period,  17,710,173  quintals;  supply 
on  hand  July  31  on  the  coast  of  Chile  (estimated),  30,800,000  quintals ; 
in  Europe  and  Egypt,  17,942,980  quintals. 

COLOMBIA. 

Parcel  post  and  telegraphs. — In  the  President’s  message  to  the 
Congress  of  1921  the  following  figures  arc  given:  75,675  parcel  post 
packages  of  a  total  weight  of  368,000  kilos  were  delivered  in  1920, 
on  which  the  duties  were  approximately  700,000  pesos,  an  increase 
of  more  than  80  per  cent  over  the  amount  for  1919. 

Telegraph  service  also  increased  during  the  year  in  extension  of 
lines,  number  of  offices  and  employees,  and  income  derived.  There 
are  21,550  kilometers  of  wire,  712  offices,  and  3,320  employees. 

The  Government  has  contracted  with  the  Marconi  Co.  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  wireless  stations  in  Arauca,  liarranquilla,  (’ali,  Cucuta, 
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Medellin,  San  Andr6s,  and  Providencia.  The  company  has  already 
installed  stations  in  Puerto  Colombia  and  Bogota.  The  latter  station 
has  a  radius  of  12,000  miles,  which  permits  communication  with  the 
United  States  and  Europe  as  well  as  with  more  distant  places.  The 
Puerto  Colombia  station  maintains  communication  with  ships  at 
sea  and  with  the  stations  of  San  Andres  and  Panamfi,  while  the 
Barranquilla  station  will  have  a  radius  of  800  miles  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  interior,  as  it  is  provided  with  two  towers  300  feet  high. 

Foreign  commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  1920  amounted 
to  94,225,273  pesos,  and  that  of  exports  to  70,371,745  pesos.  (Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

Cable  service. — ^All  American  Cables  (Inc.)  has  been  granted 
permission  by  the  Government  to  lay  one  or  more  cables  to  a  Costa 
Rican  port  or  ports,  these  to  connect  with  the  company’s  interna¬ 
tional  system.  Telegraph  offices  to  receive  and  deliver  cablegrams 
will  be  established. 

Packing  house. — An  American  citizen  has  obtained  a  Government 
concession  to  establish  a  packing  plant  representing  a  capital  not  less 
than  $100,000.  Products  are  not  to  be  exported  until  the  local 
market  has  been  satisfied.  The  company  is  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  retail  trade. 

Hydrocarbons. — A  concession  to  explore  for  coal  and  other 
hydrocarbons  a  territory  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  Nicoya  Penin¬ 
sula,  in  the  Provinces  of  Puntarenas  and  Guanacaste,  has  been  granted 
by  the  Government  to  six  Costa  Ricans  and  an  American.  The 
contract  also  permits  them  to  exploit  such  substances  if  found. 

CUBA. 

Electric  plant. — In  Cardenas  the  construction  of  an  electric 
plant  of  2,000  kilowatts  capacity  is  well  under  way.  The  time  set 
for  its  completion  is  February  10,  1922;  the  approximate  cost  will 
be  $340,000. 

’  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Reduction  of  rents. — The  rents  of  houses  in  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  have  begun  to  go  down,  owing  to  an  active  campaign.  In 
some  cases  they  have  dropped  50  per  cent. 

Road  i.mprovements. — Work  is  progressing  on  the  following  roads; 
Mao,  Janico,  Gurabo,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Baitoa,  which  are  being 
repaired  or  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Municipal  or 
Technical  Office  by  the  Inspection  Bureau  of  Roads.  San  Francisco 
de  Macorfs  is  to  be  joined  to  the  central  highway  by  a  road  running 
via  Hincha.  Guanfibano,  La  Jagua,  and  Cenovi.  The  road  com- 
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mission  of  the  Province  and  the  towns  of  Moca  and  La  Vega  are 
working  to  hasten  the  construction  as  much  as  possible.  Branch 
committees  have  also  been  formed  in  the  towns  to  help  along  the  work. 

ECUADOR. 

Diversified  crops. — In  his  recent  message  to  Congress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  an  appropriation  for  employing  agronomists  to  teach 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation  and  to  introduce  new  products. 
The  President  added  that  diversified  crops  present  the  surest  means  of 
getting  the  largest  returns  from  the  soil  and  of  avoiding  the  economic 
crises  to  which  a  nation  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  one  product  is 
exposed. 

Petroleum  concession. — The  Government  has  granted  to  an 
American  company  the  right  to  prospect  and  exploit  hydrocarbons  in 
two  zones  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic,  the  combined  area  of 
the  zones  to  be  prospected  being  25,000  square  kilometers  (approx- 
mately  6,175,000  acres).  During  the  two  years  to  be  spent  in  pros¬ 
pecting,  the  company  is  to  construct  five  roads,  not  less  than  3  meters 
wide,  having  a  maximum  grade  of  12  per  cent.  The  routes  are 
as  follows;  From  Tulc4n  through  Pun  to  a  point  on  the  river  Sucum- 
bies  at  which  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  motor  launches;  from 
Bafios  to  Pona  and  to  Canales;  from  Riobamba  through  Macas  to 
Mondez,  and  from  Mondez  to  Paute.  Exploitation  shall  be  as  here¬ 
inafter  indicated,  taking  as  a  basis  the  number  of  barrels  of  42  gallons 
that  all  the  lands  explored  produce  daily  at  the  expiration  of  the 
exploration  period  (6  years):  10,000  square  kilometers  if  said  pro¬ 
duction  should  exceed  10,000  barrels;  9,000  square  kilometers  if  over 
9,000  and  less  than  10,000;  and  correspondingly  to  5,000  square  kilo¬ 
meters.  On  commencing  the  exploitation  the  company  shall  convert 
into  highways  the  roads  previously  built,  doubling  the  width,  paving 
them  with  macadam,  and  reducing  the  maximum  grade  to  5  per 
cent,  this  work  to  be  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100  kilometers 
annually.  The  exploitation  period  is  34  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  a  further  govern¬ 
mental  decree,  the  company  is  to  construct  a  telephone  line  from 
Bafios  to  El  Napo,  via  Mera.  The  Government  will  provide  half  the 
wire  and  insulators,  and  will  have  a  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  line. 

Steamers  to  Europe. — The  Grace  Line  has  extended  its  service  to 
Europe,  both  by  a  direct  route  and  via  New  York.  This  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  those  shipping  cacao  to  Europe,  for  it  saves  the  transship¬ 
ment  previously  necessary. 

HAITI. 

Reduced  cable  rates. — ^The  Compagnie  Franpaise  de  Cables 
T6l6graphiques  on  October  1  reduced  the  cable  rates  50  per  cent  for 
its  transatlantic  service  on  special  deferred  messages,  also  extending 
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this  service  to  the  countries  not  previously  connected  with  the 
Antilles  and  South  American  cables. 

MEXICO. 

Gift  to  Central  American  countries. — ^As  a  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Central  American  independence 
the  Mexican  Government  is  giving  to  each  of  the  Central  American 
countries  a  wireless  station,  to  be  completely  installed  at  Mexican 
expense. 

Wireless  telephones. — Two  new  sets  of  wireless  telephone  appa¬ 
ratus,  one  installed  in  the  Palacio  Legislative,  and  the  other  in  the 
wireless  station  of  the  Forest  of  Chapultepec,  were  constructed  entirely 
of  native  materials  in  the  National  Telegraph  shops.  These  stations 
have  a  maximum  range  of  150  kilometers,  but  since  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  have  been  extremely  satisfactory,  others  of  higher  power  will 
be  constructed  for  use  over  greater  distances. 

Automobiles  in  Mexico  City. — According  to  the  latest  figures 
there  were  9,352  automobiles  registered  in  Mexico  City. 

Rails. — The  Government  has  bought  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails  at 
$40  a  ton,  payment  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 

NICARAGUA. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  material. — More  than  6,000  c6r- 
dobas’  worth  of  material  for  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless 
systems  were  received  in  Managua  in  August,  to  replace  apparatus 
destroyed  by  fire. 

PANAMA. 

Plant  immigrants. — A  number  of  plant  immigrants  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  Canal  Zone  by  two  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  experts.  In  the  four  cases  of  plants  are  the  mango- 
steen  and  poepoe,  two  fruits  from  the  Malay  Archipelago;  the  litchi 
fruit,  which  when  dried  is  the  “Chinese  nut;”  a  collection  of  Guate¬ 
malan  hard-shelled  winter-bearing  avocados;  East  Indian  mangoes  of 
the  large-fruited,  fiberless  variety;  a  telfairia  vine  from  East  Africa 
which  has  a  gourd-like  fruit  with  edible  seeds  as  large  as  almonds; 
and  three  specimens  of  the  tree  from  whose  seeds  is  made  chaulmoogra 
oil,  used  in  treating  leprosy.  The  American  experts  have  also 
brought  buds  and  scions  to  graft  upon  the  mango  and  avocado  trees 
of  the  Isthmus  to  improve  the  species. 

San  Bias  coconuts. — Since  the  reduction  of  the  export  tax  on 
coconuts  from  $2  to  $1  per  thousand  the  price  has  risen  from  $15 
to  $25  per  thousand.  At  the  former  price  the  business  was  not 
profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  has 
reduced  its  freight  rates  on  this  product  from  47  cents  to  30  cents 
per  hundred  and  the  rate  per  ton  from  $9.40  to  $6.  San  Bias  coco- 
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nuts  are  the  equal  of  the  best  grown  and  are  sought  by  London  and 
American  buyers. 

PARAGUAY. 

Electric  plant. — An  Uruguayan  company  is  constructing  an 
electric  plant  to  supply  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Encarnacidn. 
It  is  expected  that  the  public  lighting  system  will  be  in  use  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Telegraph  service. — Brazilian  Government  officials  are  seeking 
to  accelerate  telegraph  service  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  by  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line. 

Cotton  and  wool  spinning  machine. — A  resident  of  Yaguardn 
has  invented  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  other  hbers 
which  is  said  to  be  simple  and  economical.  Once  it  is  in  general  use, 
it  is  expected  to  aid  greatly  in  the  development  of  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  The  public  trial  of  the  machine  was  attended  with  much 
success. 

New  source  for  sugar. — The  Ka-a  he-e,  a  native  Paraguayan 
sweet  herb,  said  to  have  sweetening  properties  superior  to  sugar  cane, 
is  now  arousing  commercial  interest.  For  30  years  the  plant  has 
been  known  to  science,  and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay  used  it,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cultivation  and  lack  of  capital  it  has 
remained  in  obscurity.  The  plant  grows  on  the  same  high  ground 
as  the  yerba  mate  and  is  rare  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  about  20  inches 
in  height,  with  leaves  about  an  inch  long.  No  planting  of  seeds  has 
ever  brought  results,  but  it  is  now  thought  that  the  seeds  may  take 
several  years  to  germinate.  Up  to  the  present  the  herb  has  been 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

An  analysis  of  the  herb  made  in  Germany  shows  the  sugar  to  be 
composed  of  a  glucoside  combined  with  soda  and  an  aromatic  resin. 
Its  sweetening  power  is  said  to  be  150  to  200  times  greater  than 
that  of  sugar  cane ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  does  not  ferment,  and  is  non¬ 
toxic.  The  leaves,  claimed  to  be  free  from  injurious  properties,  can 
be  used  for  sweetening  in  a  natural  state  by  drying  and  grinding 
them.  It  is  thought  that  Ka-a  he-e  is  an  ideal  safe  sweetening  for 
diabetics.  A  German  scientist  claims  that  the  plant  can  be  cultivated 
in  the  fields  like  alfalfa  and  cuttings  made  each  year.  This  should 
make  Ka-a  he-e  a  profitable  sugar  producer. 

PERU. 

Railway. — An  executive  decree  authorized  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion  to  plan  and  construct  a  railway  lino  from  Vitor,  on  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru  between  Mollendo  and  Aroquipa,  northward 
to  the  Siguas  and  Majes  valleys.  The  tobacco  revenue  will  cover  the 
construction  cost. 

Chimbote-Recuay  railway. — The  first  section  of  the  (’himbote- 
Recuay  railway  was  officially  inaugurated  in  September. 
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Extension  of  telegraph. — The  President  has  approved  law  468 
whereby  the  telegraph  line  is  to  be  extended  from  Cabanillas  station 
to  Vilque  via  Cabana  in  the  Department  of  Puno.  The  expenditures 
necessary  for  this  work  will  be  included  in  the  general  budget. 

Government  control  of  railway. — On  August  31a  government 
decree  was  issued  by  virtue  of  which  the  control  of  the  Northwestern 
Railway,  whose  main  line  connects  Anc6n  and  Huacho,  90  miles  apart, 
will  pass  to  the  government.  Two  branches  of  the  line  run  from 
Huacho  to  Sayan,  56  kilometers,  and  from  Huaral  to  Chancay,  13 
kilometers. 

REPUBUC  OF  central  AMERICA. 

Sleeping  cars. — During  the  first  part  of  September  sleeping  cars 
began  to  run  between  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  the  Guatemalan 
frontier. 

Agricultural  products. — Since  1894  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
bananas  has  been  introduced  into  Guatemala  and  the  land  planted 
to  other  products  has  increased  greatly  in  extent.  In  1920, 7,703  man- 
zanas  of  rice,  18,124  manzanas  of  bananas,  and  12,753  manzanas 
of  miscellaneous  crops  were  grown;  486,231  manzanas,  against  312,896 
manzanas  in  1894,  were  used  for  stock  raising.  (A  manzana  equals 
approximately  1.7  acres.)  As  compared  with  statistics  for  1894, 
the  figures  for  1920  show  351,488  manzanas  of  coffee  against  61,730; 
31,924  manzanas  of  sugar  cane  against  the  same  number;  496,714 
manzanas  of  corn  against  92,608;  39,865  manzanas  of  black  beans 
against  5,450;  25,014  manzanas  of  wheat  against  8,617;  2,978  man¬ 
zanas  of  potatoes  against  678;  1,766  manzanas  of  tobacco  against 
1,373;  and  746  manzanas  of  cacao  against  2,701.  It  is  said  that  more 
land  is  available  in  Guatemala  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising  than 
the  amount  now  used  for  those  purposes. 

Six  months’  foreign  trade,  Honduras. — The  Bureau  of  General 
Statistics  of  Honduras  has  published  the  figures  for  the  first  six 
months’  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920-21.  The  values  of 
imports  from  August  1,  1920,  to  January  31,  1921,  are  as  follows: 
Animals,  32,860  gold  pesos;  foodstuffs,  1,366,401  gold  pesos;  raw 
materials,  564,652  gold  pesos;  manufactures,  7,048,678  gold  pesos; 
and  gold,  silver,  and  coin,  67,044  gold  pesos,  making  a  total  of 
9,279,636  gold  pesos,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  of  imports  by 
parcel  post  for  the  same  period,  134,754  gold  pesos,  raising  the  total 
imports  to  9,414,390  gold  pesos. 

Exports  for  the  same  period  wore  as  follows:  animals,  109,351  gold 
pesos;  foodstuffs  and  liquors,  1,968,047  gold  pesos;  manufactures, 
21,692  gold  pesos;  and  gold,  silver,  and  coin,  111,169  gold  pesos, 
giving  a  total  of  2,936,695  gold  pesos.  Of  the  12,216,331  gold 
pesos  foreign  trade  for  the  period  mentioned  the  imports  reckoned 
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at  the  official  statistic  value  exceed  the  exports  by  6,342,941  gold 
pesos. 

Crops  in  La  Uni6n. — In  the  department  report  of  La  Uni6n,  Sal¬ 
vador,  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  the  area  sown  to  various 
grains  is  given  as  follows;  Maize,  1,229  hectares,  estimated  crop, 
150,320  fanegas  (1  fanega  equals  1.60  bushels)  of  ears  of  com;  pop¬ 
corn,  2,160  hectares,  estimated  crop,  12,540  fanegas;  rice,  1,060 
hectares,  estimated  crop,  2,080  fanegas;  coffee,  210  hectares,  estimated 
crop,  475  quintals. 

URUGUAY. 


Exports  through  Montevideo. — ^The  principal  exports  through 
Montevideo  for  the  first  quarter  of  1921  were  as  follows: 


Flint  cowhides. 

Salted  hides. 

Flint  calf- 
skins. 

Salted  calf-  { 
skins.  1 

Flint  stillborn 
calfskins. 

January . 

Februsiy . 

March . 

Num- 
1  her. 

\  39,848 
21,994 

1  19,250 

1 

1  Num- 
1  ber. 

1  69,228 
i  36,804 
;  51,996 

Kitos. 

1,835,824 

963,268 

1,393,565 

Num¬ 
ber.  1 
17,837 

1  5,377 
6,000 

Kilos. 
74,714 
23,380 
t  27,385 

Num¬ 

ber, 

250 

1  Kilos. 

j  2,W 

Num- 
1  ber, 

io,^ 

20,000 

JTttM. 

11,448 

23,292 

Unwashed  , 
wool,  i 

Washed  \ 
wool.  1 

Scoured  1 
wool.  1 

ToUl. 

j 

Januaxy . 

February . 

March . 

1  BaUs. 
14,690 
20,163 

1  7,388  , 

BaUs. 

105 

30 

93 

BaUs. 

250 

75 

292 

Kilos. 
7,002,044 
'  9,408,637 

;  3,616,813 

Sheepskins.  Bristles.  Horns. 


Bala.  KUot.  Bata.  Kilos.  '  Bundla.  Number. 


January .  173  86,467  85  74,653  2,248  253,707 

February .  48  23,327  38  18,611  736  64,045 

March .  116  57,107  3#  19,507  j . . 


Trade  with  Germany. — The  Gorman  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Umguay  issued  the  following  statement  of  Uruguayan  products 
shipped  to  Hamburg  between  January  1  and  July  31,  1921:  127,927 
salted  hides;  8,516  salted  calfskins;  125,585  flint  cowhides;  500  flint 
calfskins;  24,992  bales  of  wool;  130  bales  of  bristles;  15  bales  of 
nutria  skins;  11  bales  of  defective  hides;  10,707  sacks  of  hoofs,  ten¬ 
dons,  horns,  and  bones;  862  tons  of  flax;  584  tons  of  frozen  meat; 
22  tons  of  flour;  46  cans  of  suet;  614  cases  of  suet,  fat,  and  casings; 
1,177  tierces  of  fat;  1,465  casks  of  salted  casings;  and  1,250  odd 
pieces  of  merchandise. 

Cattle  show. — The  sixteenth  annual  national*  championship 
cattle  show  organized  by  the  Rural  Association  was  held  at  the 
Prado  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  association.  A  great  number 
of  exhibitors  and  cattle  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
present.  The  exhibition  was  considered  to  bo  the  best  yet  held  and 
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contained  many  fine  specimens  of  live  stock  and  exhibits  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  and  industrial  products. 

VENEZUELA. 

German  immigrants. — Twenty-nine  immigrants  were  the  first 
arrivals  of  a  party  of  German  colonists  who  are  to  take  up  a  con¬ 
cession  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Monagas. 

New  Royal  Netherlands  mail  steamer. — The  Venezuela,  a  new 
10,000-ton  steamer  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Mail  Co.,  is  now  making 
trips  from  Europe  and  calling  at  La  Guaira.  The  agents  of  the 
company  gave  a  reception  aboard  of  the  new  vessel  upon  its  arrival 
in  the  port. 

Maracaibo  wireless  station. — The  wireless  station  at  Maracaibo 
was  opened  in  September  for  public  use  with  ceremonies  attended  by 
the  State  and  municipal  authorities.  The  wireless  rates  within  the 
Republic  are  0.25  bolivar  per  word  in  messages  of  not  less  than  10 
words  including  text,  address,  and  signature.  Extra  charge  is  made 
for  telegraph  or  postal  delivery  when  the  message  is  sent  to  an  address 
not  near  a  wireless  station.  The  charge  per  word  for  foreign  wireless 
messages  is  0.60  bolivar  on  minimum  10-word  messages  to  ships  and 
for  foreign  coast  stations  in  direct  communication  plus  the  taxes  of 
the  receiving  State.  The  new  station  has  a  day  radius  of  600  miles 
and  a  night  radius  of  1,500. 

Purchase  of  materials. — The  Venezuelan  Government  has  sent 
a  commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  army  and  navy 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  lubricating  oils  and  greases,  machine  tools, 
machinery,  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  and  wire,  automobile 
trucks,  building  material,  dredges  and  hoists,  belting  and  packing, 
and  many  other  commodities. 
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Budget  for  1921. — According  to  the  budget,  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1921  have  been  proportioned  to  the  departments  of  the 
Government  as  follows:  Legislative,  630,631.50  bolivianos;  foreign 
relations,  1,145,560  bolivianos;  churches,  103,780  bolivianos;  Govern¬ 
ment,  5,066,207  bolivianos;  courts  of  justice,  1,975,860.07  bolivianos; 
Treasury,  25,654,563.82  bolivianos;  industry,  146,800  bolivianos; 
public  education,  3,220,381.25  bolivianos;  agriculture,  30,000 
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boliTianos;  commerce,  882,779.06  bolivianos;  militia,  7,501,277.10 
bolivianos;  colonization,  529,748.60  bolivianos;  total,  46,887,588.40 
bolivianos. 

Property  transfer  tax. — ^To  increase  revenue  a  decree  has  been 
issued  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  on  inheritances  and  deeds  of  gift 
created  by  the  law  of  July  17,  1880,  as  affected  by  the  law  of  De¬ 
cember  5, 1912,  shall  be  payable  upon  the  net  sum  of  inheritances  and 
deeds  of  gifts:  (a)  10  per  cent  of  bequests,  gifts  mortis  cavsa,  or  legacies 
to  persons  not  related  to  the  testator;  (6)  6  per  cent  on  bequests,  gifts 
mortis  causa,  legacies  to  legal  heirs  not  next  of  kin;  (c)  8  per  cent  on 
all  improvement  in  the  third  and  fifth  articles;  and  (d!)  10  per  cent  on 
all  donations  from  living  persons  to  living  persons.  By  the  net  in¬ 
heritance  is  meant  the  total  value  of  the  property  comprising  the 
capital  of  the  testamentary,  after  the  deduction  of  debts  and  expenses. 
In  donations,  legacies,  and  deeds  of  gift  of  specified  property  the  tax 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  article  5.  The  tax  is  to  be 
collected  by  the  treasury  of  the  department  in  which  the  property  is 
located.  Article  5  states  that  the  national  delegates  in  their  territory 
and  the  prefects  in  the  departments  imder  their  jurisdiction  are  to  be 
in  charge  of  organizing  the  process  for  the  determination  of  the  net 
sums  taxable,  the  proportionate  tax  due,  and  its  payment.  If  the 
prof>erties  are  located  in  different  departments,  then  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrator  will  be  the  one  in  whose  province  the  case  was  opened  or 
where  the  deed  was  registered. 

BRAZIL. 

American  loan. — According  to  official  information  presented  to 
Congress,  the  terms  for  the  Brazilian  $50,000,000  loan  recently  sub¬ 
scribed  by  American  bankers  were  as  follows:  The  loan  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  $50,000,000  at  a  price 
of  97^  for  20  years  and  interest  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  redemption 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  105,  the  Brazilian  Government,  however,  being 
free  to  purchase  these  bonds  in  the  open  market,  for  which  purpose 
$625,000  will  be  set  aside  monthly.  The  guarantees  given  by  the 
Government  comprise  the  consumption  and  stamp  duties  and  as  sub¬ 
sidiary  guarantees  for  the  second  installment  of  the  loan,  custom 
duties. 

Finances  of  Minas  Geraes. — The  President  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes  in  his  last  yearly  message  says  that  the  financial  situation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920-21  was  one  of  the  best  the  State  has  ever  had. 

The  receipts  were  estimated  to  amount  to  38,337  contos  400  milreis, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  reached  56,189  contos,  56.951  milreis, 
surpassing  the  estimate  by  17,811  contos  656.951  milreis,  and  exceed¬ 
ing  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  before  by  more  than  1,600  contos. 
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The^ expenditures  amounted  to  36,284  contos,  883.928  milreis. 
'ftere^ is  therefore  a  favorable  balance  amounting  to  19,904  contos, 
173.023  milreis. 

Bond  issue. — The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  presidential 
decree,  allowing  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  issue  Treasury  bonds  to 
a  total  of  200,000  contos,  paper  money,  to  meet  Treasury  debts 
contracted  during  the  present  world  crisis: 

Article  /. — The  Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  issue  treasury 
bonds,  up  to  the  amount  of  200,000  contos,  yielding  an  interest  of 
7  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-yearly  in  March  and  September. 

Art.  II. — Bonds  are  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  have  the  face  value 
of  five  and  ten  contos. 

Art.  III. — The  amortization  will  be  completed  in  10  years,  by 
means  of  redeeming  the  first  of  September  of  every  year  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  issued. 

Art.  IV. — ^The  Minister  of  Finance  is  allowed  to  place  these  bonds 
at  a  minimum  price  of  98  per  cent. 

Art.  V. — These  bonds  will  be  tax-free  and  will  not  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  debts  to  the  treasury. 

Funds  for  railroad. — By  decree  No.  14981  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  was  allowed  to  issue  bonds  of  the  public  debt  to  the  value 
of  4,300  contos  to  cover  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  connecting  the  city  of  Petralina  with  the  city  of  There- 
zina,  capital  of  the  State  of  Prauhy. 

COLOMBIA. 

Government  revenues. — During  1920  the  consular  tax  amounted 
to  1,975,100  pesos,  of  which  465,130  pesos  were  spent  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  service. 

In  1919  the  Government  revenues  amounted  to  18,000,000  pesos, 
while  in  1920  they  reached  a  total  of  29,605,638  pesos,  distributed 
as  follows:  National  property,  especially  railroads  and  sea  saltworks 
and  salt  mines,  3,303,940  pesos;  national  public  service,  chiefly  mails, 
telegraphs,  and  lighthouses,  1,418,104  pesos;  duties,  chiefly  custom 
duties,  15,205,863  pesos;  customs  and  tonnage  surcharges,  1,362,903 
pesos;  consular  fees,  2,361,007  pesos;  exports,  129,063  pesos;  inherit¬ 
ance  tax,  243,662  pesos;  stamped  paper  and  revenue  stamps,  1,327,241 
pesos;  excise  and  income  taxes,  1,791,300  pesos;  canal  and  bridge 
tolls,  540,985  pesos;  revenue  of  Intendencies  and  Commissariats, 
163,950  pesos;  back  payments,  597,298  pesos;  and  various  receipts, 
1,160,322  pesos. 

The  income  from  customs  duties,  which  was  9,500,000  pesos  in 
1919,  was  16,000,000  in  1920.  The  salt  mines  in  1920  produced 
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1,099,226  pesos,  and  the  sea  salt  works  908,296  pesos,  this  being 
extremely  satisfactory  for  the  latter  as  they  had  never  produced  so 
much  without  diminishing  the  receipts  from  the  former.  The  excise 
tax  in  1920  was  1,075,000  pesos.  The  1920  revenue  from  stamped 
paper  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000  pesos  over  that  for 
1919.  (President’s  message.) 

National  debt. — The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  on  May  31, 
1921,  amounted  to  £4,048,540.  This  includes  an  increase  of  £80,000, 
arising  from  the  so-called  “6  per  cent  bonds”  issued  last  year  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  amount  of  £428,580  in  fulfilment  of  the  contract  with  the 
company  holding  the  concession  for  the  Puerto  Vilches  Railroad. 
The  6  per  cent  loan  of  1913  increased  £14,197  in  1920,  due  to  new 
conversions  of  the  obligations  in  connection  with  the  Girardot  railroad. 

The  consolidated  internal  debt  comprises  the  principal  of  the 
debt  and  the  quotas  allotted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  con¬ 
cordat.  The  interest  falling  due  in  1920  amounted  to  136,000  pesos, 
and  the  quotas  to  82,000  pesos. 

As  for  the  floating  debt,  the  value  of  the  different  securities  in 
circulation  amounted  in  1920  to  10,840,654  pesos,  which  this  year 
has  increased  about  260,000  pesos. 

The  Colombian  internal  debt  bonds  for  8,000,000  pesos  were 
issued  in  accordance  with  Law  No.  23  of  1918,  and  invested  as 
follows:  Ordinary  public  service,  1,576,550  pesos;  former  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  2,970,180  pesos;  conversion  of  securities  of  the  internal 
debt,  108,190  pesos;  pledged  as  collateral  for  loans,  604,000  pesos; 
assistance  in  public  works,  2,619,000  pesos;  balance  to  be  issued, 
122,080  pesos. 

In  the  sum  spent  for  public  works  are  included  the  following 
items:  500,000  pesos  appropriated  by  law  for  the  road  to  Cucuta  to 
the  Magdalena;  100,000  pesos  for  the  custom  house  building  at 
Barranquilla;  500,000  pesos  for  extending  the  Northern  Railroad,  of 
which  15  kilometers  are  nearly  completed;  150,000  pesos  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  Southern  Railroad;  100,000  pesos  for  finishing  the  Tolima  Rail¬ 
road;  120,000  pesos  for  finishing  the  Puerto  Vilches  Railroad;  300,000 
pesos  appropriated  by  the  Congress  last  year  for  the  Carare  Railroad; 
100,000  pesos  for  workmen’s  houses  in  Bogota  and  for  the  road  from 
Arrancaplumas  to  Caracolf.  The  balance  of  600,000  pesos  was 
spent  in  smaller  amounts  for  various  public  works.  (President’s 
message.) 

HAITI. 

Budget. — The  budget  of  expenditures  for  1920-21,  with  the  sup¬ 
plementary  credits  of  the  law  of  December  24,  1920,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  fiscal  year  of  1921-22,  as  follows: 
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Goverament  departments: 

Foreign  relations . 

Finance  and  commerce. 

Justice . . 

Public  works . 

Public  worship . 

Agriculture . 

Public  instruction _ 

Interior . 


Gourdes. 

46.140.00and  $89,277.36 


814, 180.00 
1,069,935.00 
223, 900.00 
40,680.00 
60,236.00 
1,652,666.68 
494, 727. 15 


9,688.58 
31,772.00 
622,380.00 
59, 850.00 
8,110.00 
65,  %9.44 
1,306,877.40 


4, 402, 464. 83  2, 193, 924. 78 


Finance  and  commerce: 

Service  Receiver  General .  139,309.87  183,778.21 

National  Bank  of  Haiti .  30,000.00  34,000.00 

Special  charges .  31, 000. 00  262, 269. 29 

Public  debt  reserve .  1, 000, 000. 00 

Credits  to  various  departments  for  public  service .  74, 526. 50 


Total  government  departments,  finance  and 

commerce . 

Supplementary  credits: 

Foreign  relations . 

Finance  and  commerce . 

Interior . 

Public  works . 

Public  instruction . 

Public  worship . 

Justice . 


Conversion  of  93,429  gourdes  at  rate  of  5  to  1  gold 
dollar . 


4, 602, 774. 70and  3, 748, 498. 78 
. and  789.18 


43, 709.00 


15,800.00 

15,000.00 

6,480.00 

12,440.00 


93, 429.00 


5, 852.58 
137, 337.50 
23,340.00 
14, 746. 56 
18,075.00 


200,140.82 
18, 685.80 


218, 826. 62 

The  budget  of  receipts  for  1920-21  has  likewise  been  extended, 
with  the  addition  of  the  cuts  made  in  the  budget  of  expenditures  of 
1920-21  as  indicated  below: 


Gourdes. 

Customs  receipts .  2, 786, 597. 45 and  $3, 620, 719. 24 

Other  revenue .  450, 950. 00  100, 825. 00 

Other  revenue .  1, 500, 000. 00  . 


4, 737, 547. 00  and  3, 721, 544. 24 

Cuts  to  be  made  in  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  1920-21: 


I'inance,  salaries  general  postal  inspection .  $4, 000. 00 

Public  instruction,  superintendent .  5, 000. 00 

Public  works: 

Construction  national  palace. .  30, 000. 00 

Public  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries .  60,000.00 

Repairs  on  streets  and  sidewalks .  18, 400. 00 

Telephone  installation.  Port  au  Prime* . .’ .  40, 000. 00 

Interior,  supplementary  credit  for  prisons .  36, 000. 00 

tiredits  reserved  for  various  ministries .  25,.426. 62 


218, 826. 62 
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Government  receipts  and  expenditures,  1919-20:  According 
to  the  September  3,  1921,  issue  of  the  Moniteur,  the  official  paper, 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  1919-20  were  as  follows: 


Balance  fiscal  year  1918-19 .  $668, 626. 32 

Receipts .  6,802,810.56 


Total .  7,471,436.88 

Expenditures .  6,348,601.48 


(Including  $2,200,000  sent  to  the  financial  councillor  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  francs  for  payment  of  amortization,  interest,  and 
stipulated  commission.) 


Balance  fiscal  year  1919-20. 


1, 122,835.40 


PERU. 

Revenue  collected. — The  Revenue  Collection  Co.  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  net  collections  for  the  year  1920,  expressed  in  Peruvian  pounds, 
soles,  and  centavos:  Alcohol,  554,208.4.51;  sugar,  145,379.3.74;  sales 
tax,  104,613.2.35;  port  taxes,  3,507.8.75;  income  tax,  36,208.1.99; 
opium  monopoly,  6,486.2.67;  lighthouse  tax,  5,254.8.71;  matches 
36,389.0.85;  mines  tax,  70,220.6.00;  stamped  paper,  37,889.4.25; 
shipping  documents,  8,114.4.80;  industrial  patents,  155,877.2.74; 
paper  for  fines,  370.7.31;  tobacco  monopoly,  855,527.4.59;  registry, 
52,.532.4.88;  school  taxes,  141,334.9.90;  night  police  tax,  Callao, 
1,633.2.84;  revenue  stamps,  68,408.9.43;  contraband  and  fines, 
823.6.94.  The  total  for  1920  was  2,284,780.7.25. 

Tax  on  vacant  land. — The  Central  Regional  Congress  has  passed 
a  law  authorized  by  the  President  imposing  a  semiannual  tax  of  10 
centavos  per  linear  meter  of  frontage  on  unoccupied  lands  within 
the  city  limits  of  Jauja,  either  fenced  or  unfenced  property.  During 
the  second  year  and  thereafter  vacant  land  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  30  centavos  per  linear  meter  of  frontage.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  are  to  be  used  to  improve  the  city  water  supply. 

Inspection  of  insurance  companies. — Insurance  companies  and 
savings  banks  are  henceforth  to  bo  inspected  by  the  Government 
bureau  of  bank  inspection,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  .September  8,  1921. 

REPUBUC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Bltk;et  OF  Ho.ndl'ras,  1921-22. — For  the  fiscal  year  from  August 
1,  1921,  to  July  31,  1922,  the  net  revenue  for  Honduras  is  estimated 
as  follows:  fl)  Customs  revenue,  3,480,000  pesos;  (2)  monopolies, 
2,125,00f)  ptwos;  (3)  various  stamp  taxes,  395,000  pesos;  (4)  mails, 
telegraph  and  cables,  190,0(K)  pesos;  (5)  sundry  revenues,  559,894.50 
(6)  special  revenues  (road  tax  and  sanitation  tax),  425,000 
pesos;  making  a  total  of  7,174,894.80  pesos.  The  cost  of  tlie  purchase 
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of  monopolized  articles,  freight,  cable  service,  etc.,  is  calculated  at 
500,000  pesos,  which  deducted  from  the  amount  previously  given 
leaves  as  the  total  net  revenue  6,674,894.80  pesos.  (The  unit  here 
used  is  the  silver  peso.) 

Salvadorian  budget  law  of  1921-22. — The  Salvadorian  budget 
law  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1922,  estimates 
the  revenues  at  13,714,670  colones  as  follows:  Customs  duties,  imports 
6,158,600  colones,  exports  1,373,800  colones;  internal  revenue,  liquors, 
2,930,000  colones,  sealed  paper  and  stamps,  582,000  colones;  direct 
taxes,  850,000  colones;  sundry  revenues,  781,000  colones;  services, 
943,000  colones;  national  property,  96,270  colones.  The  e.xpenditures 
are  reckoned  at  13,737,209.63  colones,  as  follows:  National  Assembly, 
69,905  colones;  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  102,904  colones;  Grov- 
emment  Department,  3,690,228.54  colones;  Promotion  Department, 
1,293,190  colones;  Department  of  Agriculture,  46,420  colones;  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Relations,  364,264.34  colones;  Department  of 
of  Justice,  956,772  colones;  Public  Instruction,  1,226,963.76  colones; 
Treasury,  912,563.60  colones;  Public  Credit,  1,000,000  colones;  Pub¬ 
lic  Charity,  664,852  colones;  War  and  Navy,  3,209,137.39  colones: 
General  Ministry,  200,000  colones. 

URUGUAY. 

Gold  export. — Tlic  exportation  of  38,764.04  pesos  in  coined  gold 
to  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  authorized  as  Uruguay’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  support  of  that  oi^anization.  Authorization  was  also 
given  for  the  exportation  of  8,460  gold  pesos  in  coin  to  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  payment  for  the  minting  of  the  20-c^ntimo  pieces  recently 
done  in  that  city. 
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nGUVIA-<lF.RMANY. 

RKHiTMmoN  OF  Gkrman-Houvian  RF.LVTioNa.  -On  July  20  in  I.A 
Paz  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  German  Minister 
to  (-hile  untler  special  instruction  from  his  Government  signed  a  trt'aty 
renewing  the  friendly  relations  between  Bolivia  and  Germany. 


CHILE. 


Legal  status  of  a  divorced  woman. — According  to  La  Infor- 
macion  of  July,  1921,  a  decision  altering  existing  jurisprudence  was 
handed  down  June  7  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  establishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  administrative  rights  of  the  divorced  woman:  The  divorced  woman 
of  legal  age  needs  no  judicial  authorization  to  enable  her  to  sell  or 
mortgage  her  real  property,  but  on  the  contrary  is  as  free  to  dispose 
of  what  is  hers  as  any  one  else  who  is  of  age.  The  limited  capacity 
of  the  married  woman  is  not  due  to  marriage,  but  to  marital  rights, 
and  because  of  this  fact  she  recovers  her  full  civil  rights  as  soon  as 
I.  marital  rights  cease,  that  is,  when  she  is  divorced  or  legally  sepa¬ 

rated. 

Smallpox  vaccination. — Two  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  smallpox-vaccination  service  are  as  follows:  A 
person  unable  to  show  a  certificate  of  vaccination  or  revaccination, 
issued  by  a  competent  national  or  foreign  authority  or  by  a  ship 
physician,  may  not  enter  nor  leave  any  land  or  sea  port  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  National  or  foreign  navigation  companies  shall  not  sell  tickets 
to  persons  desiring  to  leave  Chile  without  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  certificates. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Housing. — Houses  built  to  rent  within  two  years  after  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  law  of  August  28,  1921,  will  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes  for  10  years  if  the  rent  does  not  exceed  50  colones  per  month 
in  the  capital  and  25  colones  in  provincial  capitals  or  smaller  cantons. 
The  entire  duty  paid  the  first  year  on  building  materials  for  such 
hou.s<»  will  be  returned  on  proof  of  proper  use  of  materials  and  half 
the  second  year. 

The  municipality  of  the  central  canton  of  San  Jos6  is  empowered 
to  lease  gratuitously  or  to  give  poor  persons  lots  of  the  public  prop¬ 
erty  situated  on  either  side  of  the  public  abattoir.  Title  shall  not  b(* 
given  until  the  person  or  company  contracting  with  the  municipality 
the  enKjtion  of  the  house  has  been  paid  by  the  p<!rson  for  whom  the 
house  was  built.  The  city  council  may  remit  any  taxes  which  it 
thinks  necessary  for  the  greatest  efficacy  of  the  gtmeral  plan, 

PiuHNiSKD  LAWH.  -Ckingress  has  before  it  a  bill  concerning  labor 
accidents  and  another  creating  a  vetiereal-disease  clinic. 
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CUBA. 

Housing. — The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  construction  of  houses  of  moderate  price.  According 
to  the  bill  the  President  will  have  5,000  houses  built:  1,000  of  type 
A  at  $4,000;  2,000  of  type  B  at  $2,000,  and  2,000  of  type  C  at  $1,200, 
the  President  being  empowered  to  select  the  places  where  the  houses 
are  to  be  built,  considering  the  necessities  of  the  localities  where 
living  is  most  expensive.  Type  A  will  consist  of  a  vestibule,  drawing 
room,  dining  room,  reception  room,  four  bedrooms,  kitchen,  servants’ 
room,  bath,  and  patio.  Type  B  will  have  a  vestibule,  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  and  patio.  Type  C  will 
be  composed  of  two  bedrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  toilet,  and  patio. 

These  houses  may  be  acquired  only  by  Cuban  citizens,  heads  of 
families  who  have  no  real  property,  whose  wages  or  salary  is  not 
greater  than  $200  per  month,  including  State,  provincial  and 
municipal  employees.  To  meet  the  interest  and  amortize  the  princi¬ 
pal,  those  acquiring  these  houses  will  make  monthly  payments  to  the 
State  for  16  years,  as  follows:  Type  A,  $36;  type  B,  $21;  type  C> 
$13.  For  the  time  specified  the  houses  are  entirely  exempt  from 
taxes,  and  can  not  be  mortgaged  or  used  as  security  in  any  way. 

The  President  will  emit  $100  bonds  of  the  National  Treasury  to  the 
amount  of  $12,075,000,  interest  payable  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cenU 

ECUADOR. 

Import  and  export  of  foodstuffs. — The  following  legislative 
decree  has  been  issued:  Foodstuffs  may  be  freely  exported  subject 
to  the  payment  of  5  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  fixed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  on  each  article.  The  amount  collected  from  the  export  duty 
shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  banks  of  the  Republic  so  that  if  the 
necessity  arises  it  may  be  spent  in  importing  or  expropriating  food¬ 
stuffs  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  collected  shall  be  taken  from  the  bank  and 
used  for  promoting  immigration. 

The  commissaries  of  municipal  police  are  likewise  empowered  to 
impose  fines  of  100  to  500  sucres  on  speculators  in  foodstuffs,  those 
being  considered  speculators  who,  not  being  producers  of  the  article 
or  manufacturers  trartsforming  the  raw  material,  keep  it  for  more 
than  3  months  in  quantities  which  exceed  50  quuitals  in  one  or  more 
storehouses,  with  the  object  of  withdrawing  it  fn>m  trade.  It  is 
also  considered  to  be  speculating  if  rice  is  delivered  to  hulling  fac¬ 
tories  and  is  kept  by  them  more  Uian  6  months  from  the  date  of 
delivery. 

HAITI. 

Electric  power  transmission. — The  President  has  issued  a 
decri'c  with  regulations  for  electric  power  transmission,  covering 
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distribution  of  voltage,  insulators,  conductors,  resistance  of  material, 
substations,  transformers,  and  various  installations. 

MEXICO. 

Free  entry  to  Americans. — Since  July  16,  1921,  according  to  a 
Presidential  decree,  citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  enter 
Mexico  through  frontier  cities  may  do  so  without  presenting  to  im¬ 
migration  officials  any  documents,  provided  they  are  eligible  to  admis¬ 
sion,  have  resided  for  a  year  within  a  zone  40  miles  wide  along  the 
frontier,  and  in  addition  are  known  to  the  Mexican  immigration  offi¬ 
cials.  Other  foreigners  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  will  enjoy  the 
same  privileges.  Persons  unknown  to  the  immigration  official  will  be 
admitted  on  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
40-mile  zone.  Any  foreigner  living  in  Mexico  may  visit  this  afore¬ 
mentioned  frontier  zone  and  return  without  a  passport  provided  he 
does  so  within  six  months.  Other  foreigners  as  well  as  United  States 
citizens  residing  outside  the  zone  in  question  must  present  properly 
visaed  passports. 

PARAGUAY. 

Cheap  houses. — The  Congress  passed  a  housing  law  which  ex¬ 
empts  from  municipal  and  government  taxation  for  five  years  all 
dwellings  included  in  the  category  of  “cheap  houses.”  Materials 
to  be  used  in  their  construction  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The 
city  council  of  Asuncibn  has  also  remitted  the  fee  for  the  architect’s 
approval  of  plans. 

PERU. 

Indigene  delegation. — The  delegation  of  indigenes  who  went 
down  to  Lima  for  the  centenary  celebration  from  the  province  of 
Az&rango,  in  the  Department  of  Puno,  called  upon  President  Leguia 
to  plead  for  the  adoption  of  certain  legal  measures.  They  wished 
(1)  That  the  Government  appoint  a  commission  to  measure  their 
lands;  (2)  that  this  commission  order  the  governors  of  each  district 
to  give  an  account  of  the  indigene  proprietors  and  communities  who 
have  been  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  lands;  (3)  that  these 
governors  furnish  a  list  of  indigenes  without  land  as  well  as  of  un¬ 
occupied  property;  (4)  that  indigene  property  bo  measured  by  the 
official  surveyor  of  the  commission;  (5)  that  indigenes  who  have  no 
property  be  given  land  in  the  mountain  townships  and  places  where 
there  are  good  roads,  U>  form  towns  thereabouts,  and  that  they  be 
guaranteed  U>ols  for  agriculture  and  roadmaking  and  an  allowance  of 
clothing;  (6)  that  indigene  proprietors  who  hold  no  title  to  their 
land  be  given  titles  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  measurement  and  a 
document  signed  and  recorded  by  a  notary;  (7)  that  no  political, 
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judicial,  ecclesiastical,  or  municipal  authority,  congressional  repre¬ 
sentative,  either  national  or  regional,  be  given  the  right  to  purchase 
indigene  lands  during  the  exercise  of  his  functions:  (8)  that  private 
persons  purchase  land  before  a  notary  who  imderstands  the  Quichua 
language  in  order  to  verify  the  statement  that  the  indigene  is  parting 
with  his  land  of  his  own  free  will;  (9)  that  government  inspectors  be 
sent  to  the  indigene  lands  to  see  that  the  roads  are  built;  (10)  that  the 
judges  of  the  primary  courts  be  compelled  to  Pear  all  cases  within 
60  days;  (11)  that  the  council  pay  parish  priests  of  indigene  districts 
one-half  of  marriage  and  mass  fees,  and  that  baptisms  and  funerals  be 
free;  (12)  that  indigene  proprietors  be  exempted  from  the  nmal  tax. 
President  Leguia  offered  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  indigenes,  the 
remnant  of  the  Inca  race. 

Projected  child  welfare  law. — The  Minister  of  Promotion  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill  whereby  half  of  the  10  per  cent  tax 
on  public  spectacles  is  to  be  spent  to  subsidize  the  various  milk  sta¬ 
tions  known  as  “Gotas  de  Leche”  or  other  oi^anizations  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  proper  care  and  protection  of  children. 

REPUBUC  of  central  AMERICA. 

Political  constitution. — On  September  9  there  was  signed  in 
Tegucigalpa  the  political  constitution  by  virtue  of  which  the  States 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  form  a  sovereign  and  inde¬ 
pendent  federation  called  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 

The  constitution,  which  is  a  lengthy  document,  discusses  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  new  nation  and  of  the  federal  district,  the  autonomy 
and  independence  of  each  of  the  States  forming  the  union,  the  laws 
at  present  in  force,  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  internal  and  foreign 
debts,  the  cession  of  territory  for  public  works,  commercial  taxation, 
and  the  validity  of  judicial  processes  between  the  courts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  and  numerous  other  subjects. 

Chapter  1  of  division  III  deals  with  nationality  and  citizenship 
and  explains  in  detail  the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  citizens.  Chapter 
2  is  devoted  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  foreigners  and  discusses  extra¬ 
dition  for  political  crimes,  collection  of  claims,  etc.  Chapter  3  treats 
of  the  vote  and  says  that  it  is  personal,  secret,  not  transferable,  and 
obligatory,  except  for  women,  with  whom  it  is  voluntary.  Suffrage 
is  given  to  married  women  or  widows  over  21  years  of  age  who 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  unmarried  women  over  25  who  can 
prove  that  they  received  a  primary  education,  and  those  possessing 
capital  or  income  to  the  amount  which  the  electoral  law  may  indi¬ 
cate.  They  are  eligible  to  certain  Kmited  public  offices. 

The  constitution  guarimtees  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
life,  honor,  individual  safety,  liberty,  property,  equality  before  the 
law,  and  the  right  of  defense,  and  therefore  the  death  penalty  is 
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abolished.  It  also  guarantees  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience,  the 
right  of  free  speech  verbally  or  in  print,  and  liberty  of  instruction, 
primary  education  being  compulsory,  directed  and  paid  for  by  the 
States  and  municipalities.  The  constitution  further  guarantees 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  and  liberty  of  suffrage,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  and  of  association  for  any  legiti¬ 
mate  purpose,  be  it  religious,  moral,  scientific,  or  of  any  other  nature. 

The  government  of  the  Federation  will  be  republican,  popular, 
representative,  and  responsible.  The  public  departments  will  be 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  department  will 
be  composed  of  the  Senate,  which  will  consist  of  three  Senators  and 
three  alternates  for  each  State,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
will  be  composed  of  Deputies  elected  by  popular  election  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  Deputy  and  one  alternate  for  each  100,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  or  fraction  over  50,000. 

The  constitution  also  refers  in  detail  to  the  attributes  common  to 
the  two  chambers,  to  the  attributes  of  the  full  Congress,  to  those  of 
the  legislative  department,  the  executive  department,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  secretaries,  the  president  of  the  federal  council,  and  the  judicial 
department,  and  contains  highly  important  sections  on  labor  and 
social  cooperation,  including  labor  accidents,  and  the  responsibility 
of  public  functionaries,  as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  The  laws 
passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  govern  the  press,  the  civil 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  martial  law  are  integral  parts  of  the 
constitution.  It  went  into  effect  October  1,  1921. 
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Fiftieth  anniversary. — The  Normal  School  of  Parana  recently 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  During  its  existence  many 
teachers  have  been  educated  under  model  conditions  in  its  lofty  con¬ 
ception  of  education  and  have  gone  out  well  equipped  to  do  their 
part  in  the  public  instruction  of  the  country. 

Indigene  schools. — Schools  for  indigenes  have  been  created  in 
the  Province  of  Jujuy.  The  law  says  that  the  school  principals,  on 
whom  the  greatest  responsibility  will  rest,  should  bo  not  only  skillful 
teachers,  but  also  men  who  by  their  knowledge,  morality,  energy, 
and  kindness  are  capable  of  carrying  out  effectively  the  humanita¬ 
rian  work  in  fjuestion.  Preferably  they  should  bo  married  and 
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fathers  of  families,  since  in  great  part  their  mission  is  to  show  the 
Indians  such  a  home  as  is  the  ideal  of  civilized  life. 

As  to  instruction,  the  program  has  two  parts:  Elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  limited  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  speak  Spanish,  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  Argentine  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  and  singing;  and  manual  training,  in  which  the  girls  will 
receive  their  first  lessons  in  domestic  economy,  sharing  with  the 
boys  the  care  of  the  school  garden  or  farm,  while  for  the  boys  there 
will  be  carpentry,  iron  working,  pottery,  weaving,  and  other  hand 
work. 

New  school  buildings. — ^The  architectural  division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education  opened  in  May  three  beautiful  new  school 
buildings  which  fulfill  in  every  way  modem  requirements  for  school 
hygiene  and  comfort.  The  largest  is  named  for  Francisco  de  Vitoria, 
the  first  person  known  to  have  given  primary  instmction  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  has  19  classrooms  and  cost  328,877  pesos,  national  cur¬ 
rency.  The  other  two  schools  have  14  and  8  rooms,  respectively. 

National  University  of  Cordoba. — In  1920,  1,603  students 
ivere  matriculated  in  this  university,  divided  as  follows:  Law,  345; 
course  for  notaries  and  attorneys,  33;  medicine,  840;  pharmacy,  85; 
obstetrics,  45;  dentistry,  157;  exact,  physical,  and  natural  sciences, 
104;  natural  science,  14  (sixth  year  only). 

BOLIVIA. 

Rural  schools. — The  Government  has  acceded  to  the  petition 
of  the  Bolivian  Mission  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  granted 
them  permission  to  establish  schools  for  the  indigenes  in  the  towns 
of  Rosario  de  Pacajes,  Iquiaca  de  Pucarani,  and  Huarizata  de  Oma- 
suyos,  provided  that  the  Adventists  accept  the  regulations  in  force 
regarding  instruction  and  school  inspection. 

CHILE. 

Girls’  school. — A  now'  building  for  a  girls’  school  (liceo),  accom¬ 
modating  700  pupils,  is  being  constructed  in  Concepci6n.  It  w'ill 
have  50  classrooms,  a  special  annex  for  the  kindergarten,  a  domestic 
science  department,  a  large  gj'mnasium,  laboratories  for  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  and  a  studio  for  drawing  and  painting. 

Vocational  school. — The  Santiago  vocational  school  for  boys 
has  600  pupils,  who  before  specializing  in  mechanics,  electricity,  or 
industrial  chemistry  spend  three  years  in  the  metal  working  and 
carpentry  shops.  The  school  is  well  equipped  with  modem  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  most  varied  types,  such  as  a  large  turbine  recently 
installed,  wireU«s  telegraphy  apparatus,  w'hich  has  received  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  United  Static,  and  an  electric  plant  w'hich  supplies 
power  to  the  different  shops. 
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Edccatioxal  extension  activities. — ^The  teachers  at  the  Liceo 
of  lllapel  have  organized  a  club  designed  to  foster  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  students  and  others  by  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities.  It  has  sections  devoted  to  literature,  music,  social  cooperation, 
and  sports. 

COLOMBIA. 

School  statistics. — ^The  aviation  school  is  in  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion. 

Two  thousand  primary  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  among  which  some  new  ones  recently  erected  in  the  capital 
are  especially  attractive  and  commodious. 

Each  department  has  a  normal  school  for  young  men  and  another 
for  young  women,  except  Santander,  which  has  three.  In  the  13 
schools  for  young  men  there  are  454  students  and  in  the  14  for  young 
women,  777,  with  21  teachers  in  each  school.  In  1921  there  were 
195  normal-school  graduates,  85  upper-grade  teachers,  and  110 
primary  teachers.  Two  normal  schools,  one  for  yoimg  men  and  the 
other  for  young  w’omen,  are  being  constructed  on  the  Avenida  de 
Chile  in  Bogotfi. 

Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  schools;  Colegio 
Nacional  de  San  Bartolom£,  which  has  700  pupils;  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario  and  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Bogota, 
as  well  as  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Belles  Lettres  of  the 
Universities  of  Antioquia,  Cartagena,  Narifio,  and  Popay&n;  in  the 
municipal  schools  of  BoyacA,  San  Sim6n  de  IbaguA,  and  Sta.  Librada 
de  Neiva,  and  in  various  private  institutions. 

The  principal  school  for  industrial  instruction  b  the  Central  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  in  which,  besides  theoretical  studies  in  different 
branches  of  literature  and  mathematics,  practical  work  is  given  in 
mechanics,  textiles,  carpentry,  electricity,  drawing,  sculpture,  and 
ornamentation. 

At  the  capital  are  located  also  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  87 
students  and  11  professors;  the  National  Conservatory,  with  220 
students;  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Belles  I^ettres  of  the  Colegio 
Mayor  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario;  the  advanced  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science;  the  School  of  Medicine,  with 
500  students;  the  Engineering  School,  with  more  than  200  students; 
and  the  Law  School,  with  250  students. 

The  Republic  has  5,453  institutions  of  public  instruction,  attended 
by  3.50,241  pupils,  as  follows:  Primary  schools,  5,317,  with  337,315 
pupils;  secondary  schools,  73,  with  7,305  pupils;  professional  schools, 
28,  with  2,784  pupils;  indastrial  schools,  35,  with  1,006  pupils; 
normal  wdiools,  27,  with  1,231  pupils. 
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In  1920  the  expenses  of  public  instruction  were  1,331,875  pesos. 
(President’s  message.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

School  gardens. — Gardens  have  been  cultivated  in  connection 
with  many  schools.  Usually  each  child  has  a  plot  of  his  own,  and 
occasionally  some  of  the  vegetables  raised  are  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  In  Atenas  even  the  first-grade  children  have 
gardens. 

At  San  Vicente,  where  the  school  does  experimental  work  in 
agriculture,  one  plot  a  hectare  in  extent  is  cultivated  in  common 
and  the  vegetables  used  for  the  school  table.  Coffee,  hemp,  beans, 
potatoes,  strawberries,  and  chayotes  are  grown. 

School  funds. — The  board  of  education  of  the  central  district 
of  Cartago  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  not  greater  than 
70,000  colones  to  be  used  for  building  a  beginners’  school,  interest 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.  Various  sums  have  also  been  made 
available  for  school  buildings  in  Esparta,  Ipfs,  Praga,  and  Paguera. 

Osteopathy  and  Homeop.athy. — Sections  of  osteopathy  and 
homeopathy  have  been  created  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  Homeo¬ 
paths  and  osteopaths  holding  college  or  university  degrees  may  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Republic  after  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

CUBA. 

SeiKKiL  APPROPRIATIONS. — $59,400  and  $S,940  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  1921-22  expenses  of  the  normal  school  at  Matanzas 
and  that  at  Pinar  del  Rio,  respectively.  The  sum  of  $20,640  will  be 
spent  for  the  Escuela  del  Hogar,  or  subprimary  grade. 

Schools  for  co.mmeucial  empixiyees. — In  order  that  boys  ami 
girls  without  means  may  obtain  the  proper  education  to  enable  them 
to  enter  business  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  the  President 
has  decreed  the  estahlishment  in  llabana  of  two  evening  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  chief  subjects  taught  will  be: 
English,  stenijgraphy,  shorthand  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  sales  methods,  applied  drawing,  and 
manual  training.  In  order  to  enter  one  of  these  schools,  an  applicant 
must  he  at  least  14  years  ohl. 

History  of  ('uba. — In  the  diplomatic  ami  consular  seminar  of  the 
University  of  llabana  two  courses  in  the  history  of  (\iha  are  now 
being  given  by  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Normal  School. 
Dr.  Guerra  is  author  td  an  important  book  on  this  subjei't,  of  which 
the  first  volume  has  been  published.  These  courses  mark  the  first 
teaching  of  ('ubau  histcuy  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Re|>ublic. 

7:«KU— •>*!  Itull.U  —7 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Science  courses. — The  Department  of  Education  has  decided 
to  reopen  courses  in  natural  science  and  physics  in  the  normal  school 
of  Santiago. 

Cooperation  in  education. — School  officials  announce  that 
popular  education  societies  are  being  established  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  They  are  cooperating  with  marked  interest  in  the 
development  of  popular  education. 

School  buildings. — Many  of  the  school  buildings  whose  construc¬ 
tion  was  ordered  by  the  Military  Government  from  the  public  funds 
have  been  completed.  Among  the  places  having  new  schools  are: 
Azua,  Enriquillo,  Santo  Domingo  (two),  Bani,  La  Victoria,  Samanfi, 
and  Sabaneta. 

ECUADOR. 

School  statistics. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
presented  to  the  Congress  a  report  showing  the  following  figures  for 
primary  schools:  Number  receiving  government  funds,  1,395,  pupils, 
75.110;  municipal  schools,  182,  pupils,  13,143;  private  schools,  139, 
pupils,  15,091;  total  number  of  schools,  1,716;  total  number  of 
pupils,  103,344. 

The  courses  given  in  public  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the 
normal  schools,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  decision  of  autonomous 
school  boards. 

HAITI. 

Greek. — Greek  is  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  fourth  class  of  the 
secondary  schools. 

History  of  Haiti. — A  now  history  of  Haiti  written  in  a  form  suit¬ 
able  for  school  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the  primary 
schools  is  being  prepared  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

MEXICO. 

Scholarships. — In  addition  to  the  wireless  stations  presented  to 
the  Republics  of  Central  America,  Mexico  offered  them  on  the  occasion 
of  their  centenary  12  scholarships  each  in  the  University  of  Mexico. 
Students  who  have  dLstinguished  themselves  in  the  schools  of  their 
native  country  arc  eligible  to  these  scholarships. 

Shorthand  competition. — A  shorthand  speed  test,  organized  by 
the  Mexican  Stenographers’  Society,  took  place  in  the  National  School 
of  Commerce  in  cfmnection  with  the  centenary  celebration.  Dicta¬ 
tion  was  given  at  the  rate  of  100,  160,  and  175  words  a  minute  in  the 
preliminary  competitions,  while  in  the  championship  trial  the  rates 
were  180  and  205  words  a  minute.  Eight  young  Mexicans  took  part 
in  the  English  speed  test  which  was  also  given. 
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National  School  of  Agriculture. — The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  officially  inaugurated  the  National  School  of  Agriculture, 
situated  near  Texcoco.  The  school  has  ample  accommodations, 
including  dormitory  space,  dining  room,  and  classrooms,  for  500 
students. 

Federal  Department  of  Education. — The  new  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  been  opened  with  Don  Jose  Vasconcelos,  for¬ 
mer  rector  of  the  National  University,  as  its  head. 

Libraries. — According  to  President  Obregon’s  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  approximately  20,000  books  on  applied  sciences  and  general 
literature,  costing  the  Government  about  80,000  pesos,  have  been 
distributed  to  libraries  through  the  country.  Some  30,000  volumes 
still  at  the  capital  are  soon  to  be  sent  out  to  the  small  towns.  There 
are  now  198  libraries  in  the  country,  of  which  64  are  municipal,  54 
school  libraries,  and  80  for  laborers.  The  States  maintaining  the 
largest  number  of  public  libraries  are:  Zacatecas,  Puebla,  Aguasca- 
lientes,  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  Department  of  Education  has  charge  of 
the  extension  of  library  facilities,  which  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible  as  part  of  the  campaign  of  education. 

panama. 

David  school  itgures. — According  to  school  statistics,  there  were 
in  the  Province  of  David  during  July,  1921, 36  teachers  and  17  schools, 
having  an  average  enrollment  of  2,016  students  and  an  average 
attendance  of  1,823.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  470  students  enrolled  and  581  in  attendance. 

Education  for  girls. — Dr.  Nicoliis  Victoria,  principal  of  the 
Girls’  Normal  School,  is  spending  some  time  in  the  United  States 
studying  the  educational  opportunities  given  to  girls.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  endeavored  to  aid  his  researches 
in  every  way  possible,  and  the  educational  section  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  cooperating  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of 
the  home  economics  section  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  in  the 
Panaman  girls’  schools. 

PARAGUAY. 

Arbor  day. — Arbor  tlay  was  celebrated  in  Asuncii'm  on  July  24 
School  children  planted  more  tlian  600  trees  in  ditferent  city  squares 
and  at  the  schools. 

Students’  excur.sion. — In  September  the  students  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  of  the  Colegio  Nacional  and  some  from  the  Sidiool  of 
Medicine  ami  Pharmacy  and  from  the  School  of  Commerce  made  an 
observation  trip  to  the  industrial  establishments  located  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country.  'I'he  War  Department  gave  the  use  of  a 
gunboat  to  convey  the  excursionists,  who  visitetl  the  factories,  army 
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posts,  schools,  customhouses,  and  other  important  points  of  each 
locality.  A  side  trip  was  made  from  Concepcion  to  a  plantation 
where  yerba  mate  is  under  cultivation.  During  the  journey  the 
professors  in  charge  of  the  party  lectured  on  industrial  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  and  other  scientific  themes.  Some  new  specimens 
were  brought  back  for  the  Botanical  Museum. 

REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  American  Pedagogical  Congress. — This  congress  was 
postponed  from  September  to  December  25,  when  it  will  meet  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala. 

Teachers’  bonus. — The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Guatemala 
received  two  weeks’  extra  pay  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  in 
September. 

Kindergarten  in  Salvador. — A  kindergarten  which  teaches  147 
children  was  opened  in  Sonsonate  on  June  20. 

Facts  on  Public  Instruction  in  Salvador. — The  public  educa¬ 
tion  report  for  1920  states  that  the  regulations  for  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  call  for  departmental  boards  of  education  which  have  an  im¬ 
portant  function  in  the  country’s  system  of  instruction.  In  much 
the  same  way  the  municipalities  have  commissions  of  education 
which  under  the  mayor  are  empowered  to  carry  out  the  regulations 
of  the  education  law  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  section  of  primary 
school  inspection  has  seven  inspectors,  each  assigned  to  inspect  a 
zone.  Two  extra  inspectors  were  retained  for  the  city  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  one  for  day  schools  and  one  for  night  schools.  It  is  now 
planned  to  raise  the  number  of  primary  inspectors  to  14.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  official  primary  schools  was  805,  of  which  514  were  city  schools, 
206  country  schools,  and  85  night  schools.  The  students  numbered 
21,031  boys  in  day  schools,  19,166  girls  in  day  schools,  2,758  men  in 
night  schools  and  1,581  women  in  night  schools,  giving  a  total  of 
44,535  primary  school  students  enrolled,  the  average  attendance 
being  29,693.  Twenty-seven  municipal  schools  had  a  primary'  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1 ,606  students.  There  were  also  42  schools  under  private  or 
official  auspices  whose  primary  grades  had  an  enrollment  of  3,265  and 
an  av’erage  attendance  of  2,811.  Thus  the  enrollment  of  all  pri¬ 
mary  grade  students  was  49,406,  while  the  average  attendance  was 
33,602.  There  was  an  increase  of  21  schools  over  those  reported  in 
1919,  of  2,190  students  enrolled,  and  of  2,8.56  students  in  average 
attendance. 

URUGUAY. 

.Secondary  .S<tkk)L  for  Girls. — The  (Vmncil  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  favorable  action  on  a  plan  for  establishing  a  depart¬ 
mental  secon<lary  school  for  girls  where  four  years  of  secondary 
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education  will  be  "iven.  Tliis  school  replaces  all  other  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  and  is  of  equal  rank  with  those  for  boys.  Pro¬ 
fessional  training  may  be  taken  as  extra  courses  in  the  mixed  classes 
of  the  University.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  faculty  in  the  reorganized 
institution  entirely  of  women. 

Teachers’  vacation  courses. — The  vacation  courses  for  teachers 
were  begun  in  1917  with  instruction  in  mathematics,  drawing,  manual 
training  and  artificial  flower  making.  In  1920,  248  teachers  were 
enrolled  in  classes  for  the  study  of  pedagogy,  mathematics,  sciences, 
ethics,  constitution  of  Uruguay,  manual  training,  applied  drawing, 
basketry,  and  domestic  science. 

A  school  was  held  during  January  and  February  for  children  who 
did  not  pass  the  examinations  to  help  them  make  up  sufficient 
study  to  avoid  repeating  the  year’s  work.  Tliis  school  served  a 
double  purpose,  as  it  afforded  a  model  in  which  rural  teachers  were 
able  to  witness  the  conduct  of  classes.  In  addition  to  their  work  in 
the  sections  of  special  classes  and  to  the  model  school,  teachers 
taking  the  vacation  courses  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  lectures  on 
various  cultural  and  professional  subjects,  and  of  visiting  national 
and  industrial  institutions. 

Dentistry. — The  School  of  Dentistry  has  now  been  separated  from 
that  of  Medicine  under  a  separate  director  and  council.  The  subjects 
required  for  entrance  into  the  dental  school  are  the  same  as  those 
required  for  entrance  into  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  lasts 
four  years. 


ARGENTINA. 


Lunch  rooms  for  laborers. — The  president  of  the  sanitation 
board,  wishing  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  congregating  of  workmen 
in  the  parks  and  other  public  places  at  lunch  time,  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  large  dining  room  and  a  modern  kitchen  organized 
and  equipped  in  a  thoroughly  modern  way.  There  are  two  large 
dining  halls,  each  of  which  can  accommodate  500  men.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  well  heated  and  is  made  pleasant  by  large  windows.  In  the 
kitchen  are  four  great  steam  kettles,  each  with  a  capacity  of  500 
portions.  The  lunch  room  functions  cooperatively — that  is,  the 
workmen  buy  their  food  and  have  it  cooked,  while  the  sanitar}* 
board  gave  the  necessary  dishes  and  table  utensils  and  also  supplies 
fuel. 
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International  law  conference. — The  International  Law  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  conference  the  first  week  of  September,  1922,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  Senate  has  voted  25,000  pesos  for 
the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

BRAZIL. 

CmLD-WELFARE  CONGRESSES. — Both  the  First  Brazilian  Congress 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  postponed  from  this  year,  and  the 
Third  Inter-American  Child  Welfare  Congress  have  been  included  in 
the  official  program  of  the  centennial  celebration  to  be  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1922. 

Investigation  by  Rockefeller  Mission. — Two  members  of  the 
Rockefeller  Mission  left  on  September  9  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
Victoria,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  from  there  will  proceed  into 
the  State  to  investigate  whether  health  conditions  on  the  borders  of 
the  unexplored  territory  are  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  immigrant 
colonies. 

CIHLE. 

Patronato  de  la  Infancia. — This  society,  already  mentioned  by 
the  Bulletin  in  connection  with  its  important  work  of  aiding  needy 
mothers  to  give  proper  care  to  their  children,  recently  celebrated  its 
twentieth  anniversary.  The  budget  for  next  year  for  maintaining 
the  11  milk  stations,  maternity  home,  kitchen  serving  warm  break¬ 
fasts,  and  other  work  in  connection  with  these,  amounts  to  600,000 
pesos. 

Feminism. — A  delegation  from  the  Women’s  Federation  of  Talca 
visited  President  Alessandri  on  his  name  day  (Sept.  1)  to  pay  their 
respects  and  to  present  a  memorial  asking  for  action  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines:  Right  of  suffrage;  reform  of  the  legal  codes  in  all  respects 
which  lower  woman’s  character  as  a  citizen;  modem  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  equal  justice  for  men  and  women;  legislation  regarding  ille¬ 
gitimate  children.  The  federation  maintains  an  evening  vocational 
school  for  women  employees,  and  is  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  condition  of  women. 

Flight  from  Chile  to  Argentina. — The  Andes  have  once  more 
been  crossed  by  airplane,  this  time  by  a  Chilean  pilot,  Clodomiro 
Figueroa,  who  flew  in  a  120-horsepower  Moran-Parasol  from  Santiago 
to  Mendoza,  Argentina,  carrying  the  first  international  air  mail 
between  the  two  countries. 

COSTA  RICA. 

New  consulate. — The  Government  has  created  a  new  consulate 
in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Surgical  ward. — A  surgical  ward,  for  which  the  sum  of  15,000 
colones  has  been  appropriated,  is  to  be  established  in  San  Rafael 
Hospital  in  Puntarenas. 
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CUBA. 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. — ^Through  the  magazine  Cuba 
Contempohinea  more  than  $100,000  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  It  may  be  recalled  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  during  Roosevelt’s  administration  that  the  Cuban 
Republic  was  established. 

Care  of  minors. — ^An  appropriation  of  $8,000  per  month,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $7,500  per  month  allotted  by  the  budget,  has  been  found 
necessary  to  care  for  the  646  minors  in  various  State  institutions, 
as  the  Government  recognizes  State  responsibility  for  destitute 
children. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Dominican  honored. — Dr.  don  Ramon  Baez,  ex-President  of  the 
Republic,  dean  of  the  Central  University  and  director  of  the  Hospital 
Padre  Billini,  has  been  honored  by  being  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 

Civic  protection. — ^As  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Santiago  will  have  an  automobile  fire  engine  and 
chemical  fire  extinguishers,  and  a  night  force  of  police. 

ECUADOR. 

Country  outing. — Last  summer  a  colonia  escolar  of  20  children 
from  Quito  was  established  in  Machichi,  where  they  enjoyed  country 
life  and  excursions. 

HAITI. 

American  Red  Cross. — The  report  of  the  Haitian  section  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Dispensary  No.  1,  showed  for  the  month  of 
June  200  consultations,  225  prescriptions,  85  first-aid  treatments,  204 
hypodermic  injections  and  1 1  minor  surgical  operations. 

MEXICO. 

Homage  to  an  Aztec  goddess. — Among  the  picturesque  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  centenary  was  the  tribute  rendered  at  Lake  Xochimilco 
to  the  Aztec  goddess  Xochiquetzal,  protector  of  artiste,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Aztec  custom.  The  Spanish  author  don  Ramon  del 
Valle  Inclan  gave  an  address  notable  for  its  beauty  of  style  and 
depth  of  thought. 

Geography  congress. — The  first  Mexican  Congress  of  Geography 
was  held  in  Mexico  City  at  the  time  of  the  centenary. 

NICARAGUA. 

Official  centenary  celebration. — A  decree  was  issued  post¬ 
poning  the  official  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Independence  to 
the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  December. 

Granada’s  centenary  monument. — Tbe  city  of  Granada  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  unveiled  an  obelisk  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary. 
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CoMPUMEXTARY  MESSAGE. — President  Harding  sent  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  upon  the  centenary 
of  independence  which  conveyed  the  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  the 
country’s  continued  prosperity.  Itlentical  messages  were  sent  to  the 
other  Central  American  Republics. 

PANAMA. 

Santo  To.ma8  Hospital. — Four  buildings  of  the  new  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital,  near  the  Exposition  grounds  in  Panama  City,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  work  has  been  begun  on  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  which  will  be  240  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  Facing  the  hospital  is  to  be  Balboa  Plaza  with  a 
heroic  statue  of  the  Discoverer  of  the  Pacific  by  the  Spanish  sculptor 
Benlliure.  The  hospital  was  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  it  is 
expected  that  everything  will  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
1923.  It  will  have  a  normal  capacity  of  700  and  an  emergency 
capacity  of  900.  There  will  be  maternity,  isolation,  tuberculosis, 
and  venereal  wards,  as  well  as  a  laboratory  and  other  complete 
modem  equipment  for  the  well-being  of  both  patients  and  staff. 

Colon’s  new  suburb. — Santurce,  as  the  new  suburb  is  called,  is 
being  laid  out  between  New  Cristobal  and  G  Street,  Colon.  On 
what  was  formerly  waste  land,  a  fine  residential  section  is  being 
plotted  and  houses  built  of  concrete  or  stone. 

Census  of  population. — The  1920  census  of  the  Province  of 
Panama  shows  103,876  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  36,152  persons 
over  the  number  of  inhabitants  recorded  in  the  census  of  1911. 

PARAGUAY. 

Constitutional  Paraguay. — This  is  the  title  of  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Paraguay  from  1870  to  1920.  It  likewise  has 
numerous  illustrations  and  much  information  on  the  various  aspects 
on  Paraguayan  life,  its  institutions,  and  economic,  industrial,  and 
commercial  development.  The  authors  are  Dr.  Freire  Esteves  and 
Dr.  Gonzales  Pefta. 

PERU. 

Sir  Cleme.nts  Markham. — The  Peruvian  Government  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  a  bust  of  Sii 
Clements  Markham,  the  famous  British  explorer  and  author  of 
authoritative  works  on  Peru,  who  traveled  in  every  direction  over 
that  country  and  described  his  observations  and  discoveries  with 
the  penetration  of  a  savant.  He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Inca  race  and  its  history  and  traditions.  The  cultivation  of  quinine, 
a  plant  native  to  Peru,  was  extcn<led  throughout  the  world  by  Sir 
Clements. 
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Centenauy  xiMBEU  OF  PERUVIAN  PAPERS. — Interesting  cen¬ 
tenary  numbers  of  the  Peruvian  papers  and  magazines  have  been 
received  by  the  Columbus  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
These  special  numbers  contain  valuable  historical  sketches  and 
reports  on  the  commerce  and  other  development  of  Peru  during  her 
hundred  years  of  independence. 

UEPUBUC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Speech  by  distinguished  woman. — At  the  close  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  September  11,  the  distinguished 
author,  Dona  Visitacidn  Padilla,  made  a  notable  speech. 

Addition  to  hospital. — ^Vs  part  of  the  Guatemalan  Centenary 
celebration  four  operating  rooms  and  five  new  wards  were  opened 
in  the  General  Hospital,  city  of  Guatemala.  Three  of  the  latter  are 
for  medical  cases,  one  for  children  and  one  for  men. 

Students  conference. — Two  students  from  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Central  American 
Students  Conference. 

Child  health  station. — In  July  1,710  children  visited  the  child 
health  station  in  the  city  of  Guatemala;  521  liters  of  milk  and  bread 
to  the  value  of  1,800  pesos  were  sold  and  279  liters  of  milk  distributed 
to  children  not  attending  the  station.  With  the  help  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  the  children  coming  regularly  to  the  station  have 
been  cured  of  intestinal  parasites. 

Nitrses. — A  branch  of  the  Anglo-American  Nursing  .iVssociation 
has  opened  a  registry  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

Infant  feeding. — An  addition  to  the  Guatemalan  penal  code 
provides  that  every  mother  who,  without  justifiable  motive,  refuses 
to  nurse  her  child  or  disposes  of  her  milk  when  her  child  still  needs 
it  as  his  most  adequate  food,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  Executive  in  consultation  with  the  Council  of  the  Medical 
Schools  will  regulate  this  matter  and  the  service  of  wet-nurses  as  well. 

New  hotel. — A  new  reinforced-concrete  hotel  of  50  rooms  and 
50  baths  has  •  been  built  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  In  its  modern 
e(|uipment  is  included  apparatus  for  sterilizing  water  by  means  of 
the  violet  ray. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay’s  pediatrist. — Dr.  Luis  Morcjuio  has  been  working  for 
25  years  to  spread  the  gospel  of  child  welfare  in  Uruguay.  In  1894, 
just  returned  from  his  studies  in  Flurope,  the  young  physician  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  newly  established  children’s  clinic 
in  Montevideo,  where  he  was  the  first  in  Uruguay  to  organize  a  special 
branch  of  medicine  for  children’s  diseases.  Since  1900  he  has  held 
the  chair  of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Montevideo.  Dr.  Morquio 
has  been  chief  physician  of  a  municipal  orphanage  where  he  reduced 
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the  death  rate  to  7  per  cent,  and  when  in  charge  of  a  babies’  asylum 
he  reorganized  the  institution  on  the  latest  scientific  basis. 

In  1907  he  was  sent  officially  to  Europe  for  further  study  of  child 
welfare.  Owing  to  his  wide  experience  he  has  successfully  oi^anized 
or  taken  part  in  child  welfare  congresses  in  America  and  Europe;  he 
was  president  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress 
held  in  Montevideo  in  May,  1919,  started  the  Pediatric  Society  of 
Uruguay,  and  founded  several  medical  journals. 

VENEZUELA. 

FotTNDATiON  OF  GoTA  DE  Leche. — ^The  first  meeting  of  persons 
who  began  the  campaign  for  the  “Gota  de  Leche,”  or  free  milk 
station  for  poor  children  of  Maracaibo,  was  held  on  May  19,  1920. 
On  August  7,  1921,  the  members  of  the  Asociacidn  de  la  Gota  de 
I./eche  met  to  elect  officers  and  also  created  the  post  of  medical 
examiner.  A  donation  of  nursing  bottles,  furniture,  and  other  neces¬ 
sities,  valued  at  6,500  bolivares,  was  made  by  a  local  firm. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  state  that  its  objects  are  to  protect  the 
lives  of  babies  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
mother’s  milk  for  the  infant.  Service  is  of  two  kinds,  for  healthy 
and  for  sick  babies.  Upon  entrance  to  the  institution  children  are 
examined  by  the  physician  and  registered  and  the  mother  supplied 
with  a  numbered  basket  in  which  to  come  for  the  milk  prepared 
according  to  the  prescribed  formula.  Special  sterilized  bottles  are 
furnished,  to  be  returned  the  following  morning.  Babies  are  to  be 
brought  once  a  week  to  the  institution  for  examination  and  weigh¬ 
ing.  Sick  babies  receive  besides  the  properly  modified  milk  the 
medicine  prescribed  by  the  house  physician;  this  is  free  in  the  case  of 
poverty.  Well  babies  are  to  be  brought  from  8  to  9  a.  m.  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  sick  ones  from  9  to  10  a.  m. 

The  head  physician  inspects  the  institution  once  a  week  to  insure 
proper  sanitation  and  the  thorough  sterilization  of  the  milk;  he  also 
gives  free  consultations  to  mothers  in  special  cases.  A  mother  who 
ceases  without  cause  to  bring  her  child  to  the  consultation  office  loses 
the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

Forty  children  of  Maracaibo,  in  whose  name  400  bolivares  each  has 
been  given,  are  called  founders  of  the  society. 

Nurses’  course. — Sefiora  Vestalia  Terrero  del  Manrique  has  been 
spending  10  months  in  London  in  the  study  of  the  nurses’  course 
given  by  the  International  Red  Cross.  On  her  return  she  hopes  to 
create  sufficient  interest  among  educated  Venezuelan  women  to  start 
nurses’  training  schools  in  addition  to  the  two  now  in  operation. 
Sefiora  Manrique  answered  the  call  sent  out  after  the  war  to  the 
women  of  all  nations  by  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald  to  organize  armies  of 
nurses  in  each  country  to  combat  disease,  ignorance  and  insanitary 
conditions. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOV.  1,  1921. 


Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 

Executive  decree  affecting  raiiways. . . . 


New  publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  Buenos  Aires,  entitled  “Argentine  Trade 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Export  taxes  for  month  of  September,  1921 . 

Argentine  trade  for  first  6  months  of  1920 . 

Market  for  American-made  stoves  in  Argentina . 


BOLIVIA. 

Bolivian  national  budget  for  the  year  1921 .. . . 

BRASL. 

New  Bahia  and  New  Orleans  steamship  line.. 


1921. 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  31 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  15 


Aug.  16 

Aug.  22 


Shipments  of  cot  ton  from  Recife,?  months  of  1921 . 


Aug.  22 


Sugar  shipments  from  Recife,  7  months  of  1921 . 

Establishment  of  new  Norwegian  line  ofsteamers  to  Recife . 

Bahia  cotton  industry . 

Aimual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  con¬ 
sular  district  for  1919  and  1920. 

Railroad  extension  in  Pernambuco  consular  district . 

Cultivation  of  cereals  in  Brazil . . 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  30 
Sept.  5 


Brazilian  emergency  law  in  aid  of  commerce . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  August,  1921 

Lloyd  BrasUeiro  Steamship  Line  service . . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Brazil,  6  months  of  1921... 


Sept.  10 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  22 


CHILE. 

Educational  courses  in  Territory  of  Magallanes . 

Crop  report . 

COLOMBIA. 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1921 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  fish  products . 

Market  for  tire  repair  material . 

CUBA. 

Mineral  exploitation . 


Aug.  11 
Sept.  1 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  19 

Sept.  16 


Commerce  of  the  district  of  Matanzas  for  1920. 


Sept.  19 


Importation  and  consumption  of  rice. 


Sept.  20 


Production  and  exportation  of  honey . 

Movements  of  sugar  up  to  August  31, 1921.. . 
Port  tonnage  of  Cienfuegos,  5  months  of  1921 

Electric  current  and  central  power  stations . . . 

DOMINICAN  REFVBUC. 

Mercantile  credit  arrangements . 

Economic  notes . 


Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  28 

Oct.  8 


Sept.  21 
Sept.  26 


Author. 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Nelson^.  Park,  vice  consul 
at  La  Paz. 


Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 


Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 
Punta  Arenas. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 


E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta- 
gena. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

C.  B.  Hosmer,  vice  consul  at 

John  R.  Putnam,  consul  in 
charge  at  Habana. 

Do. 

C.  B.  Hosmer. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien¬ 
fuegos. 

Do. 


AV.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 


ECUADOR. 

Confectionery  in  Ecuador . 

Number  of  schools  in  Ecuador . 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

Progress  of  prohibition  in  Ecuador . . . 
Minerals  of  Ecuador . 


Aug.  19 

Aug.  29 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  19 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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1921 — Contiuuod, 


Author. 


Subject. 


HOXDl'R.lS. 

Market  for  musical  . . 

American  clubs  in  Ceilia . . 

Statistics  of  port  of  Amaiwla.for  .ViiKu.st,1921 . 

Market  in  Ceiln  for  paints  and  varni-slies . 

xir.vR.tr.uA. 

Market  for  American  pre.served  fruits . 

Market  for  .\merican  millinery . 

Market  for  American-made  stoves . . . 

Commerce  and  indastries  for  .Vuinist,  1921........ . .  — 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indu-striesfor  the  year  l92ti — 
Fisheries  and  the  market  for  ft.sh  products . 

P.AX.AM.y. 

Incorporation  and  taxation  laws  in  Panama . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  indu.stries  for  August,  1921 . 

PARAGUAY. 

Financial a.s.sLstance  granted  by  the  Agricultural  Hank  to  Para- 
guavan  farmers. 

Market  for  American-made  stovesln  Paraguay . 


.Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  Ceilm. 

Do. 

(1.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  Corinto. 


George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 


Harry  Campitell,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 


James  H.  Both,  vice  ctm-sul 
at  Callao-Lima. 


Market  for  water-softening  apparatus . 

SALVADOR. 

Foreign  trade  extension  work  of  the  British  and  Latin  American 
Cham  tier  of  Commerce  in  El  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

Commerce  and  Indastries  for  July,  and  for  a  period  from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30, 1921. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Salvador. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 


il 


Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  durinjr  June,  1921. 

{Continued from  November.) 

CUBA. 

Expoeicion  tematica  para  explicar  tin  ciirso  de  historia  del  comercio.  Por  Antonio 
L.  Valverde.  Segunda  edicion  (Corregida).  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,” 
1921.  98  p.  8°. 

Mcnsaje  del  presidente  Mario  G .  Menooal  al  con^eso  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Cuba  referente 
loe  actos  de  la  administracion  y  demoetrativo  del  estado  general  de  la  republica 
en  4  de  Abril  de  1921.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Papeleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca., 
1921.  91  p.  8°. 

Practicas  parlamentarias.  Las  asambleas  legislativas.  Tomo  4.  [Por]  Vicente 
Pardo  Suarez.  Habana,  Imprenta  y  Paperleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  C.,  1921. 
250  p.  12°. 

Sus  origenes,  su  organizacion  y  su  actuacidn  en  la  guerra  mundial.  Sociedad  Nacional 
Cubana  de  la  Cruz  Roja.  Habana,  Talleres  del  Ejercito,  1921.  fold.  pis.  284  p. 
8°. 

DOMI.VICAM  REPUBLIC. 

Informe  anual  del  secretario  de  estado  de  sanidad  y  benefiencia  para  el  ano  1920. 
Santo  Domingo,  Imprenta  de  J.  R.  Vda.  Garcia,  1921.  illus.  tables.  113  p. 
8°. 

Report  on  h(K)kworm  and  general  health  survey  of  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
fmm  July  27,  1920,  to  August  25,  1920.  By  John  B.  Grant,  M.  D.  New  York, 
International  Health  Hoard,  1921.  illus.  typewritten.  (50  p.  4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  fomento  corresjKindiente  a  1920  y  presentada  a  la  asamblea 
nacional  legislativa  en  1921.  Guatemala,  Imprenta  “La  Patria,”  1921.  342  p. 
8°. 

Memoria  de  la  secretaria  de  la  guerra  pre.-<entada  a  la  asamblea  nacional  legLsIativa  en 
el  ano  1921.  Guatemala,  Imprenta  Nat  ional,  1921.  illus.  449  p.  8°. 

MEXICO. 

Anuario  de  estadi'stica  fiscal  1918.  Secretario  de  Hacienda  y  Credito  Publico,  Sec- 
cion  de  estadfstica.  Mexico,  Departamento  Universitario  v  de  Bellas  .\rtes, 
1921.  199  p.  4°. 

Article  27  and  the  Mexican  farm.  New  York,  .Vssociatitm  of  .Vmerican  Owners  of 
I.and  in  Mexico,  1921.  22  p.  8°. 

PARAGUAY. 

Mensaje  del  presidente  de  la  repiiblica  del  Paraguay  Don  Manuel  Gondra,  .\bril  de 
1921.  .'Vsuncidn,  ImprtMita  Nacional,  1921.  77  p.  8°. 

Trasmisidn  de  inando  discurso  v  nnigrama  de  gobierno  15  de  Agosto  de  1920.  [.\sun- 
cidn],  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  20  p.  8°. 

PERU. 

Holetfn  del  cuerjK)  de  ingtMiieros  de  minas  ilel  Peru,  No.  100.  Estadfstica  minera  en 
1919.  Por  Carlos  P.  Jimenez.  Lima,  Imp.  -Americana,  1921.  219  ^>.  8°. 

Memoria  del  coh‘gio  nat  ional  tie  “San  Juan’^  1919  v  1920.  Truiillt),  Tip.  Olava. 
1920-1921.  8°.  2folletos. 

SALVAIIOH. 

Inforine  pri‘seiitatlo  por  el  Director  General  tie  Telegrafos  y  Telefonos,  192t).  San 
Salvatlor,  Tij).  “  La  Vanganlia,”  192tl.  74  p.  8  . 

Miunoria  tie  haciiuitla,  crinlito  piiblico  v  beneticencia  com'siHuitliente  al  aiit*  1920, 
i>n>sentatlu  al  congrt>so  nacional  legislative,  el  lt>  do  .Abril  tie  1921.  San  Salvatlor, 
Imprenta  Nacitmal,  1921.  44  p.  4°. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  report  of  the  Director  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  1920.  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Chicago,  1921.  front,  pis.  p.  .372-440.  8°. 

Emergency  tariff  act  1921.  Approved  May  27.  1921.  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  1921.  20  p.  12° 

John  Crerar  Library  twenty -sixth  annual  report  for  the  year  1920.  Chicago,  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  1921.  30  p.  8°. 

Official  register  and  directory  of  women’s  clubs  in  America,  1921.  Boston,  N.  A. 
Lindsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1921.  152,  Ivi  p.  8°. 

Twenty-fifth  celebration  of  Founder’s  Day  Thursday,  .\pril  28,  1921.  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh.  1921.  front,  port.  pis.  x,  64  p.  8°. 

URUGU.VY. 

Carta  organica  del  banco  de  la  republicaO.  del  l*ruguay.  (I..ey  de  17  de  Julio de  1911) 
Leves  de  reforma.  Montevideo,  Tip.  del  Banco  de  la  ^publica  O.  del  Uruguay, 
1920.  30  p.  8°. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  Asamblea  Representativa  de  Montevideo  1  er  Afio  de  la 
Asamblea  Sesiones  del  1°  de  Enero  al  30  de  Diciembre  de  1920,  Tomos  1-3. 
Montevideo,  Imp.  Pena  Hnos.  1921.  4°. 

VENEZUELA. 

Cuemta  del  Departamento  de  Instruccidn  Publics  en  el  ano  economico  de  1920  a  1921 
y  estado  provisional  de  dichacuenta  en  el  semestre  de  Julio  a  Diciembre  inclusive 
3e  1920.  Caracas,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  73  p.  4°. 

Informe  corresprmdiente  al  ano  de  1920  que  el  director  de  sanidad  nacional  presentada 
al  ministro  de  relaciones  interiores.  Caracas,  Tip.,  America,  1921.  maps,  ix, 
382,  iii,  (1)  p.  4°. 

Memoria  de  la  Corte  Federal  y  de  (.'asacion  presentada  al  congreso  constitucional  de 
los  Estados  I'nidoe  de  Venezuela  en  su  reunidn  de  1921.  Caracas,  Litograffa  del 
Comercio,  1921.  xvi,  867  p.  4°. 

Memoria  que  el  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Publica  presentada  al  (^ongreso  Nacional  en 
SUB  sesiones  de  1921.  Contiente  la  actuacion  del  despacho  en  el  afio  civil  de  1920. 
Caracas,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  Ulus,  xxxix,  814,  vi  p.  folds.  4°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 


The  .\merican  supreme  court  as  an  international  tribunal.  By  Herbert  A.  Smith. 

New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920.  viii,  123  p.  8°. 

Beginners  Spanish  reader  with  exercises.  By  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  A  Company,  1921.  fmnt.  Ulus,  x,  305  p.  8°. 

Carnegie  herr)  fund  trust.  Annual  report,  1920.  Dunfermline,  Journal  Printing 
Works,  1920.  front.  55,  (5)  p.  8°. 

Compendio  de  gram&tica  Espafiola.  By  Lawrence  A  .Wilkins,  A.  M.  New  York, 
Henr>' Holt  and  Co.,  1921 .  95  p.  8°. 

t.'onferencia  de  plenipotenciarifjs  t^ntroamericanos  celebrada  en  San  Josd  de  Costa 
Rica  del  4  de  Diciembre  de  1920  al  19  de  Eneni  de  1921.  San  Joed,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1921.  15fi  p.  8°. 

Mystic  Isles  of  the  .S<juth  .Sea.  By  Frederick  O’Brien.  New  York,  The  Century  Co., 
1921.  front,  ill  us.  map.  xv,  5.'14  p.  8°. 

R«.qs>rt  of  the  prjcee<lings  of  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  trustees,  1920.  51  p.  8°. 
The  sU^ry  of  the  banana.  Boston,  Unit^  Fruit  (>>rapany,  1921.  front,  map.  Ulus. 
•W  p.  4°. 

PERIODICALS. 

(Not  heretofore  listed.] 

AKOENTINE  KEPUBLIC. 

Boletfn  del  Centt;nario  de  Mitre.  Buemjs  Ainss,  t^alle  Sarimeiito  299.  Monthly. 
tAfio  1,  Nfim.  1,  February,  1921.) 

El  Diario.  Buemjs  Ain*,  Avenida  de  .Mayo  662.  Daily.  (Afio  40,  No.  12129,  April 
20,  1921.^ 
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Paz  y  Trabajo.  Revista  Nacional  Ilustrada.  Buenos  Aires,  Avenida  de  Mayo  776. 
Monthly.  (Aflo  1,  No.  1,  1921.) 

Revista  del  Instituto  de  Buenos  Aires,  Buenos  Aires,  Calle  Junin  1063.  Monthly. 
(Afio  1,  No.  1,  February  14,  1921.) 

BOLIVIA. 

Boletln  Oficial.  Santa  Cruz.  (Publication  of  the  Secretario  de  la  Prefectura.) 
Weekly.  (Afio  31,  No.  362,  February  15,  1921.) 

BRAZLl. 

Brazilian  Business.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Publication  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  Brazil,  Avenida  Rio  Branco  110.  Monthly.  (Tomo  1,  No.  1,  April, 
1921.) 

0  Economista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  21  Rua  de  Sfio  Jose.  Weekly,  Anno  1,  Num.  1,  March 
19,  1921.) 

O  Exemplo.  Porto  Alegre.  Daily.  April  4,  1921. 

O  Itibere.  Paranagua.  Monthly.  (Anno  3,  No.  4,  Februarj',  1921.) 

Redac^fio.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rua  do  Cattete  N.  207.  Semi-Monthly.  (Anno  1,  Num. 
1,  April  20,  1921.) 

O  Remo.  Porto  Alegre.  Monthly,  (Anno  1,  Num.  1,  8  de  Mayo  de  1921.) 

Reyista  do  Centro  Polymathico.  Natal.  Monthly.  (Anno  2,  Ndm.  4,  March,  1921.) 

CHILE. 

La  Aurora.  Arica.  Daily.  (Afio  7,  Num.  1283.  April  5,  1921.) 

Boletfn  Estadfstico.  Santiago,  Oficina  Central  de  £)atadfstica.  Monthly.  (Afio  2, 
Ndm.  11,  March,  1921.) 

Musica.  Santiago.  Calle  Castilla  3530.  Monthly.  (Afio  1,  Niim.  1,  Januaiy,  1920.) 
Noticias  Comerciales.  Santiago,  Publication  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Calle  Prat  271.  Monthly.  (Tomo  1,  Nfim.  5,  April,  1921.) 

Reyista  Oficial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Comercio  de  Santiago.  Santiago.  Monthly.  (Afio  2, 
Num.  16,  March,  1921.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Registro  de  Instruccidn  Publics.  Pasto,  El  Director  General  de  Instruccion  Publics. 

Monthly.  (Tomo  12,  Nfim.  2,  January,  1921.) 

Universidao.  Bogotfi,  Calle  14,  Nfim.  28,  Semi-Monthly.  (Afio  1,  Nfim.  4,  March 
31,  1921.) 

COSTA  RICA. 

Boletfn  de  la  Cfimara  de  Agricultura.  San  Josfi,  Cdmara  de  Agricultura  de  Costa  Rica. 

Monthly,  (Tomo.  1,  Nfim.  1,  April,  1921.) 

La  Mafiana.  San  Josfi,  Apartado  ^7.  Daily.  (Afio  1,  Nfim.  1,  June  15,  1921.) 

La  Taide.  San  Josfi,  Calle  Septima  Norte,  Daily.  (Afio  1,  Nfim.  89.  May  14,  1921.) 
La  Verdad.  San  Josfi,  Ayenida  6a  O.  N fim.  6.  Diario  catfilico  de  intereses  generales. 
(Afio  3,  Nfim.  849,  June  12,  1921.) 


CUBA. 

Atenas.  Ilabana.  Organo  oficial  del  Club  Atenas.  Calle  de  San  Miguel,  Nfim. 

119.  Montlily.  (Tomo  2,  Nfim.  1,  March,  1921.) 

El  Hogar.  llal)aiia.  Monthly.  Decano  de  la  prensa  ilustnkla  de  Cuba.  (.\Ao 
:i8,  Nfim.  3,  May  10,  1921.) 

El  Progreso.  Gibara.  Daily.  (Afio  24,  Nfim.  90,  May  14,  1921.) 

DOMINICAN  KEI'UBUC. 

Coemo|)<>lita.  Santo  Doming«>.  Monthly.  (.\fio  2,  Nfim.  2,  April  1,  1921.) 

Pallia.  San  Pedro  do  Macoris.  Daily.  (Aflo  1,  Nfim.  1,  .Vpril  17,  1921.) 

ECUAfiOK. 

El  Guante.  Guayaquil.  Daily.  (Aflo  U,  Nfim.  tl844,  .\pril  13,  1921.) 

El  Maestro  do  Escuela.  Ibarra.  Monthly.  Revisla  Pixlagi^ica.  Orgauo  de  la 
Sociodad  de  Enveptoros  do  Imbabura.  (.\Ao  4,  Nfim.  25,  January,  1921.1 
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Re\'i«ta  del  ('entro  de  ^3^tu'Uante^  de  la  t'acultal  de  Jiirwpru'leiK’ia  del  Aztiay. 

Cuenca.  Monthly.  (Afto  1,  Xum.  1,  April,  19211. 

El  Universal.  Guayaquil.  Daily.  (Afto  1,  Xum.  21,  May  21,  1921.) 


GUATEMALA. 

Boletfh  de  Aarit'ultura.  In  lus'ria  v  C imercio.  Guatemila.  Or^ano  de  la  Secretaria 
de  A^icultura.  Monthly.  (Afto  1,  Xiim.  1,  January,  1921.) 

Boletfn  de  la  Cimara  de  Oimercio  de  Guatemala.  Guatemala.  Monthly.  (Tomo  1, 
Xum.  1.  May,  1921.) 

Revista  Hispano  .\mericana.  Guatemala.  Monthly.  Publicacidn  de-ttinada  a 
promover  los  recursos  aqricolas,  comorciales  6  industriales  de  las  Republicas 
.^mericanas.  (Afto  1.  April,  1921.) 

La  Revista  Municipal.  Guatemala.  Weekly.  (Epoca  3,  Xum.  375,  1921.) 


HO.VDURA.S. 


Boletln  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa.  Monthly.  (Afto  1 , 

Xum.  1,  April,  1921.) 

MEXICO. 

Accion  Municipal.  /Mexico.  Monthlv.  Organo  de  la  Union  de  Ayuntamientos  de 
la  Repuhlica  Mexicana.  (Afto  1,  \um.  3,  May  1,  1921.) 

Boletfn  (,'omercial  de  Camara  Xacional  de  ('omercio  de  la  Camara  (..afpinera.  To- 

rreon.  Monthly.  (Epoca  .3a,  Xum.  73.  June  1,  1921.)  | 

MEXICO. 

Chihuahua  Times.  Chihuahua.  Weekly.  “The  only  Enf'lish  languaxe  news¬ 
paper  in  XfMthem  Mexico.”  (18  de  Junio  de  1921.) 

The  Mexican  Pf»?t.  Mexico.  Daily.  (Tomo  1,  Xum.  1,  1  de  Junio  de  1921.) 

The  Mexican  Star.  Mexico.  Weccklv.  Tomo  1,  Xum.  1,  2  de  Abril  de  1921. 

Resumen  de  la  Imiscrtacidn  y  de  la  Exportacicin.  Mexico.  Monthly.  Publication 
c»f  the  Seccic/n  de  EstacHstica,  Departamento  de  Legislacion  y  Estadfstica,  Secre¬ 
taria  cle  L'omcfnto.  tXiim.  1,  Mayo  de  1921.) 

la  Vc/z  de  Chihuahua.  Chihuahua.  Daily.  (Primera  epcjca,  Xiim.  85,  14  de  Junio 
de  1921.) 

NICARAOUA. 


Xicaratrua  Industrial.  Manairua.  Mcmthiv.  Dccdicada  a  la  publicidad  de  tcxlos 
recunvwde  Xicara'ua.  (.Vfto  Xiirn.  2,  Mayo  cle  1921.) 


PERU. 


la  Reforma.  Trujillo.  Dailv.  (Afto  10, -Num.  3558.  4  cle  Junio  cle  1921.) 
la  Vc/z  del  Sur.  Lima.  [Daily.]  (Afto  1,  Xiim.  7,  20  de  Abril  de  1921.) 

HALVAI/OR. 

tiaccjta  de  Pc/licia.  San  Salva<l<>r.  .Monthly.  (Afto  1,  Xum.  2,  I  cle  Abril  cle  1921.) 
h/fpm.  San  Salvad'/r.  M(«nthly.  Rc'vista  cle  csliic.-acidn,  cirKano  del  Institute/  de 
Var«/nc!s  de  El  Salvach/r.  f  Aft</  I,  Xiim.  1,  15  de  Mayo  cle  1921.) 


URUGUAY. 

B</letfri  Ofic-ial  <le  la  Aclministracic/n  Genc*ral  cle  Correos,  TcfUtyrafos  y  Telt-fonc/s. 

Mc/nlcjvidcs/.  Mc/nthly.  (Afi</ 4,  Xiiin.  38.  Atfcisto  de  1920.; 

El  O/mc^rc'io.  Treinta  y  Tree.  WcK'kly.  (Aftct  1 1,  Xiim.  579.  21  de  Mayo  cle  1921.) 
('rdnic-a  de  la  Gficina  Xacic/nal  de 'rrabajo.  Moiitevidcx/.  .Monthly.  (Afto  I,  Xiim. 
1,  Marz</  cle  1921. 

VENEZUELA. 

l^/s  Amlcis.  M^-rida.  Sc*mi-monthly.  (Afto  5,  .N’lim.  92,  21  cle  Kebrero  cle  1921 .) 
Bc/lc-tlii  de  Ic/s  Muscs/s  Xaeic/iialcsi.  Caracas.  Orxaiici  cle  la  Dirc/cc-iciii  General  de  h/s 
Miisec/s  Xa/'ic/nalc/s.  Mcmthly.  1 19  cle  Abril  cle  1921.) 
la  Maftana.  Maracail/o.  Daily.  tAftc>  3,  Xiim.  001,  21  dc;  Abril  cle  1921.) 
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